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The protection of buildings and property is a great 
problem if the risks of burgiary and fire are to be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. The service that 
SECURICOR provides, with the establishment of 
SECURITY GUARDS at banks, factories, offices, 
warehouses, etc., gives the maximum protection 
against these increasing menaces to industrial 


property. 
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Editorial 


Scope for Co-operation 


1» sudden appearance last month of advertisements 
and notices advertising the banks’ readiness to 
offer high rewards for information on raids must be 
taken as indicating a change of mind by the bank 
managements towards security. It has been stated that 
these advertisements are only a reiteration and reminder 
of previous policy: that the banks have long been 
willing to issue rewards for effective public assistance 
leading to conviction. But the change lies in the particu- 
lar form of reminder now used. It means that the banks 
are coming out into the open much more than tradi- 
tional principles have hitherto permitted. 

To that extent alone the advertisements are a welcome 
sign, welcomed not least by the Gazette itself. One of 
the first articles ever to appear on bank security was 
published just over a year ago in these pages. An 
accompanying editorial then suggested certain methods 
by which the banks could materially assist in the crime 
struggle, and it is encouraging to see that they have now 
agreed to issue crime prevention material designed to 
Strengthen their own protection. In other words, the 
present policy implies a recognition that bank security 
no longer ends on the threshold of the premises, but 
should reach out to fostering the active help of the 
general public. Last month’s step is also in line with 
the progress noted by the Chief Constable of Lanca- 
shire in a recent letter to the Gazette, in which he 
pointed out that bank branches in his county had 
agreed to implement his own Force’s schemes by 
making available matter aimed at educating the cash- 
carrying customer. Now it is to be hoped the banks 
will consider even more imaginative methods by which 
they can assist the police and industrial security forces 
in the common fight against crime. There is still room 
for improvement: it may indeed seem remarkable that 
the resort to large-scale advertising could be made 
without consultation with the police, or that a form of 
advertisement reminiscent of the Wild West frontier 
should be adopted, or that the reward should be 
offered only for information relevant to the raiding of 
premises, thus ignoring the equally vital aspect of raids 
on cash in transit. Nevertheless, last month’s steps will 
be seen generally as an important point in the develop- 
ment of bank security in this country, from which 
further advances can be made. 

Meanwhile, the report in this issue from the Indust- 
rial Police Association focuses attention on a parallel 
aspect of public security—the methods by which cash- 
carrying messengers can be protected in the streets, and 
the special contribution insurance companies can offer 
towards the establishment of effective measures. That 
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the Association’s Radio Emergency Scheme has already 
protected some £13 millions worth of cash in the short 
period of its existence is a matter for congratulation. 
It shows that an important core of industry in the area 
is prepared to support imaginative schemes of this 
character. Yet there is clearly a wide range of firms in 
the Midlands, as elsewhere, which are still content to 
ignore crime prevention appeals and to “ hope for the 
best’ so far as their employees and property are con- 
cerned. It is not to be doubted that eventually this 
particular scheme will gain higher levels of success, 
however disappointing progress may seem from time to 
time. It is a question of plugging away to bring long 
term benefits. 

The situation, however, does reveal the scope for 
practical assistance Open to the insurance companies. 
The insurance and banking worlds are largely akin in 
outlook and method. Their first concern is, rightly, to 
uphold standards of commercial integrity and, in the 
case of insurance, to provide a background safeguard to 
daily business activity. Yet insurance methods and 
principles are not only a question of premiums, profits, 
and losses. The underlying theme of sound insurance 
is public confidence (of which premiums are in part 
an expression) that if all else fails, losses will be made 
good. It still remains a basic interest on each side to 
ensure as far as possible that protection does not fail, 
and the insurance companies, through their wide con- 
nections, can form a most valuable weapon in crime 
prevention. Insurance spokesmen may claim that already 
a considerable contribution to strengthening security is 
given through premium variations. On the fire aspect, 
for instance, Mr. W. A. Jackson’s paper to the London 
fire conference contained reasoned replies to Chief 
Officer Paramor’s criticisms of the lack of financial 
encouragement in fire prevention (both papers are 
published within). But it seems a defect of the insurance 
world’s relations with industry that experts have grounds 
for criticism at all in this field, and that in 1960 an 
insurance official has to spend time publicly explaining 
how companies can and do assist. 

The comments by the Association’s chairman on the 
crime side should be studied with equal care. The 
moment is clearly ripe for a re-assessment by insurers 
of the stake they have in public and industrial security, 
and for a firmer realisation of the immense material 
and moral backing they can give to the police forces 
and private security bodies. For a lead in the technique 
of co-operative prevention has been presented to them 
by the bankers. 
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THAMES WAREHOUSE 


SECURITY 


Countering Dangers of Pilfering and Fire 


By Harry Oakes 


Chief Security Officer, Butler's Wharf Ltd. ~ 


Mr. Oakes, formerly Det. Chief Inspector, Metropolitan Police. 
Also all-British Police middle-weight champion, 1926 


A’ visitor to the Pool of London and to the area of 
£& the Thames downstream must often have been 
struck by the number and range of great warehouses 
that form part of London’s commercial activity. Of 
course, any other great port in the country can produce 
similar scenes and probably similar problems. But Lon- 
don is unique in its actual size and also in the great 
variety of trade that passes through the port. 

Near Tower Bridge is Butler's Wharf Ltd., a com- 
pany of wharfingers, whose premises are on the southern 
bank just to the east of the Bridge. The company was 
constituted in its present form in 1892, but many small 
wharfs and warehouses are known to have been opera- 
ting in this area for 200 years or more. Butler’s, as it is 
commonly known on the river, is one of the largest 
companies, and | think that the problems of security 
which I describe in this article apply generally in the 
Port of London. 

Large Area for Protection 

One fundamental difficulty facing the security section 
of the company is the actual extent of the buildings. 
These cover an area of I5 acres of quays and ware- 
houses. They include no less than 86 separate ware- 
houses, whose 442 floors extend in area to 37 acres or, 
putting the size in a different way, to 16,000,000 cubic 
feet. There are two main quays at the site, known as the 
Main and Extension East Wharfs. They enable four 
ships of up to 10,000 tons to be berthed at the same 
time, in addition to numerous barges. The warehouses 
themselves front partly on to the quays but also extend 
to five streets in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
atmosphere of the area, incidentally, often attracts film 
companies and sightseers. I suppose there is an air of 
mystery in these narrow streets bearing on the river. 
But going back to the more prosaic facts, these ware- 
houses handle almost every description of merchandise. 
such as tea, rubber, dried and fresh fruit, wines, spices, 
dairy produce, and an extremely wide range of hard 
goods from almost every port in the world. In addition 
there is a cold store for perishable materials. No less 
than 650,000 chests of tea are handled every year, to 
the value of £18 million—a figure which will give the 
reader some idea of the wealth of goods that passes 
through the company’s buildings. 
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Staff of 17 


I was appointed Chief Security Officer in 1950 and 
now have a staff of 17 officers by day, made up of six 
uniformed and eight plain clothes men, besides three 
watchmen for night guard duties. Before, however, 
describing the sort of work involved, I should clear up 
any possible misunderstanding about the function of 
two neighbouring police forces—the Port of London 
Authority and the Thames River Police. The first is a 
private force responsible only for protecting the pro- 
perty of the Authority. My own company is in no way 
connected with the Authority, but is responsible to 
them for certain dues necessary for the upkeep of the 
river. The Thames River Police, on the other hand, are 
charged with the general security of the river itself, 
and with them we have necessarily a very close rela- 
tionship and co-operation. 

Security at the warehouses and wharfs falls within 
two spheres, those of general crime prevention and fire 
protection. I find it difficult to say which is more 
important. The problems are interconnected and both 
come within my sphere. But inevitably the crime side 
is the more active. 

Separation of Control 

The distinction between uniformed officers and plain 
clothed shows the nature of our problem. The former 
are generally responsible for regulating traffic in the 
narrow approaches, for securing all the warehouses and 
for acting as guards on vulnerable goods once they are 
inside. They can be said to act as the open security 
force. The second section, the plain clothed, patrols the 
quays and warehouses continuously while work is going 
on to detect any possible pilfering, and carry out spot 
checks on vans being loaded to detect any possibility 
of loads being wrongly entered up. One reason for 
having plain clothes men is that the company inevitably 
employs many casual workmen and, though faces soon 
get recognised by the regular employees, the casual dock 
labour forces can be better supervised through plain 
clothes security officers. Readers will also understand 
me when I say that it is sometimes easier to recruit 
the plain clothes type, the majority of whom are either 
ex-police or ex-army men. 
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A general view of the Thames-side wharf, where four 
ships can berth, at the author's Company. 


Security of Doors 

Street security is all important because of the actual 
situation of the warehouses. We have over 300 pad- 
locks affixed to the outer and inner doors of the build- 
ings. All these outer doors leading to the streets have 
to be inspected and secured each night after work is 
finished, and in addition a customs watcher has the 
duty of fixing an additional padlock to the doors of 
the bonded warehouses. A certain number of padlocks 
are removed each morning ready for the men to start 
work. This is carried out in conjunction with the cus- 
toms watcher, who has first removed his own padlock. 
During the course of the day many keys are issued to 
the foremen for the opening of the appropriate ware- 
houses. These are recorded in a register with details of 
the time of issue and the time of return. For one 
particular warehouse, that of the wine bond, for which 
heavy duties are involved, the extra protection of a 
well-known burglary system is installed. 


Pilfering and Overloading 


From the very nature of the company’s activities, the 
chief task before both sections of the security force is 
to maintain a firm control over pilfering, which extends 
also to the trick of overloading the lorries taking goods 
away. These methods of stealing are difficult to detect, 
but in the case of pilfering our work has been made 
easier by the adoption of the firm principle to prosecute 
offenders. Incidents involving juveniles are an excep- 
tion to it, but for the remainder of the workers this 
principle has a constant value. This sort of crime is 
specially watched by plain clothes officers who, as far 
as possible, are given individual sections to supervise 
so that each guard becomes familiar with a definite area. 

The overloading problem is hardly less serious, since 
it may involve organised circles outside, though this is 
not necessarily so. On many days there may be as many 
as 50 lorries being loaded at one time by workers in 
charge of a checker. It is the duty of the security 
officers to maintain a careful watch on each group and 
to carry out spot inspections. There have been many 
cases of overloading discovered by these methods and 
some prosecutions have ensued where evidence of 
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criminal intent can be proved. Where the fault is estab- 
lished to be carelessness by the gang checkers, the 
matter is reported for action by the Wharf Superin- 
tendent. 

Discharging Watch 

A further duty of importance in this sphere is the 
watching and observation on goods being discharged 
by ships at the quays. A different procedure is required 
here. Any shortages or damage must be reported either 
to the ship’s officer or to the security officer employed 
by the shipping company if one is in attendance. (Most 
such companies do employ security detachments on 
ships to safeguard their interests.) These defects have 
to be reported immediately, for failure to discover them 
would entail a claim against my company. Customs 
and Excise have also to be informed, since duty is 
payable on most goods imported. Care must be taken, 
too, to observe the handling of goods from the ship to 
the warehouse as pilfering can take place at this stage. 
The essential need for detailed attention will be seen 
from the fact that pilfering often occurs also whilst the 
ship is being loaded abroad, and many ruses are 
adopted to cover up deficiencies so that they will not be 
noticed at the wharf. 

The liaison with the Customs and Excise Branch is 
continuous. Its officers are attached to the wharf and 
all merchandise is examined by them. No goods can be 
delivered or moved from the warehouses without their 
authority—hence the necessity of close co-operation 
with them. 


Protection at Night 

Night security takes a different form. Of the three 
patrol men | mentioned, two are always on night duty 
and their work is of the highest importance. They are 
responsible for patrolling the whole of the company’s 
area, following the watchman’s clock recording proce- 
dure. They are stationed in police boxes at strategic 
points on the wharfs and can communicate with each 
other through the company’s “ inter-com ™ system. But 
the necessity for further protection has been borne in 
mind. We have installed a loud-speaker chain which 
Operates over the entire area. This is linked to a siren 
warning system, so that any alarm given by a patrol 








Security officers on duty during the unloading of 
goods into the warehouse on the right. Departing lorries 
are in the background. 
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sounds throughout the premises. Having a good volume, 
it can also be easily heard at the local police station, 
300 yards away. There is thus little chance of an attack 
coming off. 


Freedom from Serious Fire 

Fire protection also comes within my province. In an 
area so congested and with such valuable stocks, a 
strong fire discipline has to be enforced and my men 
see to it that the “no smoking” regulation is always 
carried Out. Immediate protection is provided by an 
ample supply of extinguishers, but the chief background 
safeguard comes from a sprinkler alarm system which 
is fitted throughout the entire block of warehouses. 
Despite the ever-present danger, | am glad to say that 
these precautions have proved their worth and no 
serious fire has occurred for 30 years. 

A third duty resting on the Security Department 
helps to maintain good relations with the workers. This 
is the provision of First Aid arrangements. The accident 
rate is fairly high, which is understandable in view of 
the character of the work carried on but most cases are 
of a minor nature. All accidents, however, have to be 
reported to my staff and by them to the management. 
Most of the security staff have qualified in First Aid 
and I cannot recommend this training too highly. The 
company in turn has provided a modern First Aid and 
dressing station in the charge of a qualified attendant. 


Losses Reduced 
Two final points may interest readers. The first is 
results. Have all these precautions been justified? The 


answer is that when I was appointed in 1950, losses 
from pilfering alone were very high, totalling several 
thousands of pounds yearly. These have gradually 
decreased as the result of the security measures until 
now they run at a few hundred pounds each year. Con- 
sidering the traffic in goods and the temptations, this 
figure is low—but we are always endeavouring to get 
it lower. 
Relations with Labour 

Secondly, the question of personnel relations in an 
industry which presents many problems. No security 
measures can succeed without some co-operation from 
the workers, and it is pleasing to report that no great 
difficulty has been experienced from the union officials. 
They accept fully the necessity for strict security in 
dockland. It has also to be remembered that the majo- 
rity of our workers are casua! employees bound together 
by many traditions and customs. They cannot be 
employed in the docks unless they are registered with 
the National Dock Labour Board. Each man possesses 
a registration book, which is valuable personal pro- 
perty and which he presents to the particular wharf 
where he seeks employment. All records of the dockers 
are kept at the Board’s offices and any misconduct by 
an employee is reported to the Board for possible disci- 
plinary action. In the case of conviction for larceny 
from an employer, it usually follows that the man is 
suspended and in some instances may be dismissed. 
Thus the knowledge that an active security force is 
present to watch out for misdemeanours and that dis- 
covery may have serious consequences is a strong 
deterrent. 








Personalia 
AUTO CALL CHAIRMAN 





Sir John Nott-Bower 


Sir John Nott-Bower, who was 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, 1953-58, has entered business 
by recently becoming chairman of the 
Auto Call Co. Ltd., the largest of all 
the British alarm companies. 

This appointment reflects the in- 
creasing awareness by security com- 
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panies of the need in the present 
crime situation for the closest col- 
laboration between the police, indus- 
trial security forces, and the insurance 
firms, and it is not therefore surpris- 
ing, says the Company, that security 
businesses should invite former police 
executives of great experience to ac- 
tively assist them in the battle against 
crime. 

Sir John’s father was Commissioner 
of the City of London Police. 


SOUTHAMPTON CHIEF 


The new Chief Constable of South- 
ampton is Mr. A. T. Cullen, M.B.E., 
who has been with the Force since 
1930. He was promoted deputy Chief 
Constable in 1956. After the war he 
was a member of a Police Mission to 
Denmark to advise on the country’s 
police re-organisation. Mr, Cullen was 
appointed an M.B.E. in 1955. 


Dorchester Security 


The appointment of Mr. Edward 
MacKechnie as Chief Security Officer 
of the Dorchester Hotel was reported 
in our February issue. We are asked 
to say that Mr. MacKechnie does 
not work under the supervision of 
Mr. Herbert Hannam, Security Adviser 
to the McAlpine building group, as 
we were informed. 


BRIXTON GOVERNOR 


Mr. A. A. Coomes, aged 53, takes 
over the governorship of Brixton 
Prison this month in succession to 
Mr. J. R. Truswell who is retiring. 
Mr. Coomes was previously governor 
of Cardiff Prison, and has been in the 
service since 1930. 

His place at Cardiff is filled by 
Lt.-Col. C. C. Markes, 51, governor 
of Leicester Prison. 


B.E.M. to Fireman 


The award of the B.E.M. has been 
made to Fireman N. W. Steele of 
York City Fire Brigade for his action 
in staying with a man trapped by a 
fallen building. Mr. Steele stayed 
with the man for more than six hours 
in most dangerous conditions to en- 
courage him. 


Fire Chief Retires 


Mr. A. J. Probert, deputy Chief of 
Birmingham Fire Brigade, retires this 
month. He is 56 and is going to farm 
in Anglesey. 

Mr. Probert served with the Coven- 
try brigade from 1931 to 1948 and 
received a commendation from the 
King for his war work as deputy 
Chief. 

continued on page 124 
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Left my Security men 


SIR PERCY SILLITOEF, K.B.E., D.L. 
Late Chief Constable of Sheffield; 
Chief Constable of Glasgow; 
Director-General of M.1.5; 
Director-General of International 
Diamond Security Organisation 


Because I have spent all my life 
devising and implementing security 
measures, I have been asked to 
direct this new Security Express 
Service. 


This organisation is a subsidiary 
of Thomas De La Rue and Co. Ltd., 
who are the world’s largest printers 
of bank-notes and, as such, have 
had very wide experience in solving 
security problems of their own. 


Guaranteed Safety for cash in transit 


Briefly, the purpose of the Security 
Express Service is to guarantee that 
cash in transit is delivered, safely 
and without incident, into the hands 
of those for whom it is intended. 


Sir Percy Sillitoe, K.B.£., D.L., Chairman and Managing Director 


| ga) SECURITY EXPRESS LID 


110 BUNHILL ROW «: LONDON °: E.C.1 


A MEMBER OF THE DE LA RUE GROUP 












Its operation is simple. Security 
Express Vans armoured against 
ramming and attack, provide a 
Daily Deposit Service to collect 
during and after banking hours 
accumulated cash from shops, stores, 
cinemas, cafes, restaurants, etc., and 
to transport payrolls from the bank 
to your cashier. 

From the moment that the money 
is handed to Security Express until 
it is safely delivered, the cash is the 
responsibility of our Service. Apart 
from the protection the Service pro- 
vides, during handling and transit 
your money is covered for the full 
amount by comprehensive insurance 
policies. 





payroll 





Security at small cost 
The scale of charges for using 
Security Express Service is moderate. 
Against these costs you can set the 
money you save in employees’ time, 
in providing transport and in pre- 
miums for insurance against theft 
of cash in transit. One more advan- 
tage — you need no longer bear the 
moral responsibility of despatching 
your own trusted staff on what may 
well be dangerous missions outside 
the scope of their normal duties. 
At present, the Security Express 
Service operates only in the Metro- 
politan Police Area, but countrywide 
expansion will follow. Write now 
for full explanatory booklet to me: 
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Crime Prevention News 


POLICE EQUIPMENT EXHIBITION 


Organised by the Association of 
Chief Police Officers of England 
and Wales, an exhibition of police 
and security equipment and crime 
prevention publicity material is to 
be held from 17th to 3lst May at 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore Police College 
and Coventry City Police Headquar- 


BIRKENHEAD PLANS 
BETTER P.R. 


Emphasising the need for atten- 
tion to improved public relations, 
the Chief Constable of Birkenhead, 
Mr. S. J. Harvey, says in his 1959 
report: “I am anxious to increase 
co-operation with the Press and 
public by the appointment of a 
Planning and Press Liaison Officer.” 

Beat constables found 1,048 
premises insecure, many because of 
carelessness by owners. The Force 
is using special labels to attach to 


bicycles and cars left insecure in the 


streets. ° 

Though Birkenhead’s figures for 
indictable offences show a slight 
decrease overall, from 2,512 to 
2,430, there was an increase in 
breaking offences from 505 to 575. 

As a background element in pre- 
vention Mr. Harvey refers to the 
good work of the Juvenile Liaison 
Scheme and the Birkenhead Atten- 
dance Centre. Over 6,500 visits have 
now been made to homes, schools, 
etc., under the Scheme and 76.8 per 
cent of boys sent to the Centre do 
not offend again. Chief Inspector 
Gallagher is congratulated for his 
work in connection with it. 


CRIME DOWN IN DOCKS 

Mr. Harvey reports good figures 
for crime in the Docks Division. 
The 131 crimes reported in 1959 
show a 40 per cent drop in three 
years, with detections rising from 
56.3 per cent to 64.1 per cent. 

The war-time Cargo Supervision 
Scheme was re-introduced in 1952, 


with two sergeants and 20 con- 
stables engaged on_ prevention 


duties within the cargo sheds. The 
number of thefts has since decreased 
steadily and in 1959 was only 54. 
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ters. Each centre will stage a sepa- 
rate section. 

The display will not be open to 
the general public. It is designed to 
give Chief Constables, senior offi- 
cers, and members of Watch and 
Standing Committees information 
on equipment and services in 
modern use. 


BANKS SEEK PUBLIC 
CO-OPERATION 


Reminders Issued on Raids 

Large scale Press advertisements 
were made by the banks last month 
directed at gaining public assistance 
in the detection and prevention of 
bank raids. 

The advertisement read : 

The London Clearing Banks will, 
until further notice, pay a reward 
of up to £1,000 to any member of 
the public reporting immediately to 
the police any suspicious sights or 
sounds if such report results in the 
arrest and conviction on indictment 
of any person or persons for break- 
ing into and entering any of their 
branch banks in the United King- 
dom. 

This step has been taken by the 
Committee of the London Clearing 
Banks, representing 11 banks in 
England and Wales and the Scottish 
banks. It was decided upon without 
reference to police quarters, the 
Gazette understands, and its aim 


Crime Figures 


Hertfordshire indictable offences 
rose in 1959 by 8 per cent, to 8,097, 
though there was a slight drop in 
breaking. 

Devon’s crime was the highest 
ever recorded. The number of 
established crimes — 5,480 — was 
556 more than in 1959, an increase 
of Il per cent. There has been an 
overall rise of 30 per cent since 
1956. 

The Chief Constable believes, 
however, that detection figures over 
the years would show odds of three 
to one against the thief. 

Motherwell and Wishaw reports 
an increase of 179 in recorded 
crimes to 2,535 against 2,356. 
There has been a steep increase in 
juvenile crime, the previous trend 
being reversed. 





was to remind the public that the 
banks do pay rewards now as in the 
past. 

The notices have been given not 
because of the increasing number 
of raids but in view of reports that 
at the time of various raids recently 
people nearby heard voices or sus- 
picious noises and did not take 
warning action. It will be seen that 
the wording of the notice concen- 
trates on “any suspicious sights or 
sounds.” 

The advertisements appeared on 
one day only in the London and 
provincial papers and in one issue 
of the Sunday papers. There is to 
be no extended campaign. 

General notices to the public 
have also been on show in all the 
banks’ branches. 





140 EXECUTIVES AT 


Plans to put modern prevention 
ideas and techniques before indus- 
try met with a most successful 
response at Harold Hill on 7th 
March, when 140 business execu- 
tives attended an afternoon confer- 
ence organised by the Romford 
Division of Essex Constabulary in 
co-operation with the Headquarters 
Crime Prevention Branch. 

Held at the premises of the 
Eastern’ Electricity Board, the 
meeting was supported by a com- 
plete exhibition of visual informa- 
tion. 


ROMFORD MEETING 


Chief Superintendent A. E. 
Wombwell opened the conference. 
Then Detective Inspector V. H. 
Cook gave three addresses on the 
security of premises by day and 
night, the transportation of large 


sums of money, and thefts by 
employees. 

These talks were interleaved 
with demonstrations by company 


representatives of anti-burglar safes 
and locks (Chubb), the air pressure 
differential silent alarm (Sentinel), 
and cash in transit devices (Security 
Products). 
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ESSEX NEW STYLE EXHIBITION The Harlow exhibition organised 

ve e by Essex Constabulary Crime Pre- 

Crime, Fire, and Accident vention Branch, on the general 

theme of industrial and home secu- 

rity, attracted visitors from far 

afield and was generally considered 

a notable success. It was held at the 

new town’s Stone Cross Hall from 

22nd to 26th March, with free atten- 
dance from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

The Chairman of Harlow U.D.C., 
Councillor E. W. Buckle, in an 
opening address, congratulated the 
Force on its initiative and expressed 
the hope that other Councils 
throughout the country would sup- 
port similar ventures. In the chair 
at the opening was Mr. J. C. 
Nightingale, B.E.M., — Assistant 
Chief Constable. 

Besides the general public, secu- 
rity officers from firms in South- 
East England and members of 
Police Forces from neighbouring 
Counties attended. Lectures were 
given on the first day by represen- 
tatives of the Burgot and Chubb 
firms. 

Equipment on Display 

National security firms backed up 
the display of publicity material by 
the Crime Prevention and Road 
Safety Branches and Essex County 
Fire Service with exhibits of equip- 
ment and services. They included : 

Rely-a-Bell, Ltd.: their latest fire 
alarm, Alert-a-Larm, on_ exhibition 
show for the first time, Link-a-Larm, 





anaes: burglar alarms and electronic trun- 
the opening  cheon. 
party at the L. & G. Fire Appliance, Ltd.: the 


Chubb stand new “On Guard” Auto-reel without 

meets Mr. _ valves, and general fire-fighting equip- 
D.N. Dring, ment. 

lock sales Burgot Rentals, Ltd.: alarms and 

publicity = —s eng — on 

ytec y syste — ylice ¢ 

manager, STCemcn syne, ane pee Gm 

system. 





SECURITY 
GAZETTE 





* 

Above: The Security Gazette display stand. Right: the L. & G. representative, Mr. F. H. Sibley, shows 

fire-fighting equipment. On the left of the picture is Det. Inspector Edwards, whose enthusiasm contributed 
greatly to the exhibition’s success. 
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Chubb and Sons, Ltd.: safe design 
against known methods of breaking, 
locks and fastenings against burglary, 
and office equipment for protection 
from fire. 

A.F.A., Ltd.: the latest “Fidela ” 
fire detector with other examples of 
automatic detection and _ report 
systems. 

Auto-Call Co., Ltd.: anti-burglar 
contact and report equipment, with 
ray and ultra-sonic systems, and a 
police indicator panel. 

Security Products, Ltd.: main fea- 
ture the “ Guard-All” security alarm 
case for cash carrying. 

The general theme of safety was 
contributed to by road safety and 
other companies. On the opening day 
the B.B.C. filmed shots for T.V. 

Yard — B.B.C. Liaison 

T.V. viewers will see this month 
the series of programmes arranged 
by the Metropolitan Police and the 
B.B.C. Preparations for the series 
first began 18 months ago. 


MANCHESTER'S SAFE 
DRIVING DISPLAY 


A Road Safety Exhibition held 
last month at Manchester was given 
invaluable support by the City 
Police Force, which seconded mem- 
bers of the Traffic and Communi- 
cations Division to give demonstra- 
tions of correct and bad driving. 

The theme chosen was “ Concen- 
tration,” and it is believed this is 
the first time a display of such scope 
has been given in a closed hall. Dis- 
play equipment was loaned by the 
Chief Constable of the West Riding. 

Cars were used to stage incidents 
on a T junction road laid out with 
traffic lights. Three or four displays 
were given daily by Police Driving 
School members and motorists were 
able to iest their times and dis- 
tances needed to react in emergency 
on a stratic machine tester. 


U.N. PREVENTION CONGRESS 


Urban Crime and Juveniles on Agenda 


About 700 delegates are expected 
at the United Nations Congress on 
crime prevention and the treatment 
of offenders, to be held in London 
from 8th to 20th August. The 
British Government is acting as 
host. 

The registration date has been 
extended to 15th April, states the 
Home Office, for people wishing to 
attend. 

Six Headings 


Further details of the agenda now 


issued give six headings. 

1. Juvenile delinquency with atten- 
tion to forms which are “new,” 
either in appearing for the first 
time or in showing fresh increases. 

2. Special police 
juvenile crime. 

3. Prevention of crime in relation to 
urbanisation. 


services against 


> 


Short-term imprisonment. 

5&6. The treatment and after-care 
of offenders, and the use of prison 
labour in the national economy. 


Anti-Crime Course by U.S. Store 


In the United States, as in Britain, 
losses experienced by stores through 
the depredations of shoplifters are 
increasing annually despite (or be- 
cause of) a continual rise in the 
national prosperity. It is today cal- 
culated to have reached a total of 
more than 250 million dollars a year. 

To combat this the Kroger Com- 
pany, one of the largest supermarket 
chains with stores in some 20 States, 
has inaugurated a training course 
for which a school has been opened 
at the company’s headquarters in 
Cincinnati 

All staff receive not less than two 
and a half days’ training, while the 
course for managers is longer. The 
employees are taught the methods 
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of shoplifters and current trends in 
their operations. Managers are ad- 
ditionally instructed in the law of 
the subject and how to obtain evi- 
dence for conviction. 

Lecturers include not only experts 
employed by the firm but also offi- 
cers from the local police force 
which has welcomed the scheme as 
a constructive effort to reduce the 
national crime totals. It is felt in 
the United States that many shop- 
lifters graduate to more serious and 
organised crime; so although both 
State and municipal law varies 
greatly in the area covered by the 
Kroger stores, the various police 
authorities are showing keenness to 
co-operate with any firm attempting 
to beat the marauders. 








What the Public 
REALLY Thinks 


These three extracts are taken 
from annual reports covering 
three varying parts of the 
country: an industrial area of 
Scotland, a south-west English 
agricultural county, and a county 
on the London fringe. They in- 
dicate a solid measure of opinion 
on police-public relationships. 


The Chief Constable’ of 
Motherwell and Wishaw: 


A great deal has been said 
and written recently regarding 
the deterioration of the relation- 
ship between the members of 
the public and the police. This is 
a point of view, so far as this 
burgh is concerned, to which I 
cannot assent, as at no time can 
I recollect receiving so much 
assistance from members of the 
public in relation to crime, or 
receiving so many acknowledg- 
ments from members of the 
public indebted to police officers 
for performing some services in 
matters not in the strict line of 
duty. 


The Chief 
Devon: 


Pointing out that there are 
two kinds of public, the limited 
number who do not wish to 
help and “the great bulk made 
up of ordinary decent citizens 
. .. who resent attacks on a Ser- 
vice they have grown to re- 
spect,” Col. R. M. Bacon writes: 
“I wish I had space to tell of 
the countless letters and verbal 
tributes I receive about the 
little deeds of kindness daily 
performed by my officers.” 


Constable of 


The Chief Constable of Hert- 
fordshire : 


The public can be assured 
that every complaint against the 
police is investigated with the 
greatest care. Having looked 
into such complaints personally 
over many years I am glad to 
be able to say that justifiable 
complaints have not increased 
recently and they are few in 
number. On the contrary I have 
been much heartened by the 
many letters of thanks I have 
received for the services the 
police have been able to render 
to people in difficulty and dis- 
tress. 
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SCOTLAND 
MACKINLAY'S 


DETECTIVE AGENCY 
& GUARD SERVICES 
93 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW 


Tel. : City 5602 


Established 12 years 


Scotland’s 


first guard service 
an all-Scottish 


service 


All lawful investigations 


Security Guards and Patrols, 
with or without trained Alsatian guard dogs, 


supplied for Works and Warehouses 


* 


Escorts for money and valuables 


Undercover work 


* 


Armoured car available for 


special assignments 


R. IAIN MACKINLAY, C.P.LS., 


Chief and Principal 


Member, Association British Detectives, and 
Industrial Police Association. 
Scottish Representative of the 

World Secret Service Association. 
























No worries about whether a 
systematic patrol is being carried 
out on time with the E.C.S. 
Watchman’s Portable Clock, This 
simple system ensures 
that personnel 
are alert 
and time- 
conscious. 
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points. As the 
patrol visits 
each point he 
turns the appropriate key in his 
portable Watchman’s Clock. The 
time and the number of the station 
checked is automatically 
recorded, and cannot be tampered 
with as the clock can only be 
opened by a master key. 
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English Clock Systems 







Watchman’s 


A branch of 
Portable 179-185 GREAT PORTLAND ST yg eng 
LONDON, W.1. LANGHAM 7226 Division of 


Branch offices in 1 ,] 
Birmingham, Manchester, SMITHS 


Glasgow, Belfast. 


P.C. WINS DAMAGES FOR ASSAULT 


A Birmingham Police Constable was awarded £75 
damages for assault and personal injuries at Birming- 
ham County Court last month. The officer is P.C. 
Dennis Copley, aged 30, of “D” Division, stationed 
at Erdington. He sued Frederick John Taroni, of 47 
Arley Road, Saltley, Birmingham, who contested the 
action personally. 

Mr. J. Ross, for the officer, said the incident hap- 
pened on 10th February, 1957. P.C. Copley went with 
another officer to deal with a street fight. Other mem- 
bers of the Taroni family were involved and when the 
defendant arrived on the scene, said Mr. Ross, he tried 
to run down the plaintiff with a motor van. The officer 
threw his staff at the windscreen and managed to jump 
out of the way. One man was arrested and taken to the 
police station. Then the officers went to arrest the 
defendant at his home. 

When the door was opened Taroni threw a metal 
tea pot, full of hot tea, at the officer, who sustained 
an eye injury which necessitated three stitches. He was 
off duty for eight days and on light duty for nine weeks. 
Since then he had fully recovered. 

Taroni, in evidence, said the door was kicked off 
its hinges, and that the police pushed his mother out 
of the way. He said that the officer sustained his 
injuries by hitting his eye against a corner-piece as he 
fell. 

“Obviously there is no excuse for the assault,”’ said 
Judge Nicklin, awarding the damages with costs against 
the defendant. 
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Royal Commission Hearing 











QUICKER PROMOTION UNDER REVIEW 


The first public hearing of evid- 
ence by the Royal Commission on 
the Police was held in London on 
17th and 18th March, when repre- 
sentatives of the Home Office and 
Scottish Home Department replied 
to questions on problems of recruit- 
ment. 

Sir Charles Cunningham, Perma- 
nent Under Secretary at the Home 
Office, stated that talks were being 
held to improve opportunities for 
“very good men” to show their 
qualities and reach earlier promo- 
tion. Their aim was to encourage 
the best people that the service 
offered a worthwhile career—a point 
which the Commission’s Chairman, 
Sir Henry Willink, had declared to 
be of great importance. 

Sir Charles emphasised that on re- 
cruiting the principle was well est- 
ablished that entry must be in the 
basic ranks, Unless it could be 
shown that by that method the ser- 
vice was not attracting the men 
needed to man 4ll ranks, it would 
be impossible to alter the present 
principle. 

The service believed it should con- 
tinue the present method of recruit- 
ment and concentrate on choosing 
and training, as fairly and attrac- 
tively as it could, people who were 
going to hold high rank. Since the 
old Hendon Police College scheme 
had been discontinued, the Police 
College had been established for 
higher training. 


Openings after Retirement 


The Chairman raised the question 
of the policeman’s wish to have a 
“pretty decent job in life” after 
leaving the service at the age of 
45 or 50. To this Sir Charles said: 
“I think that assurance must be 
very much greater now than it was 
a generation ago. Therefore dis- 
couragement, if there is discourage- 
ment at the prospect of early retire- 
ment, must be much less.”’ Retired 
policemen were greatly in demand. 


The Policeman’s Lot 


Examining the Under Secretary 
on establishment needs as shown 
by a Home Office memorandum 
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submitted, Sir Henry asked whether 
the shortage of 5,357 or 6.8 per cent 
on the establishment of 78,710 was 
not very unsatisfactory. Sir Charles 
agreed and said an increase of 3,000 
would be needed to implement the 
88 hour fortnight. 

But he disagreed with the Chair- 
man’s attempt to find a job similar 
to that of the policeman. “ It seems 
almost impossible to compare any 
job with a policeman’s lot.” 


Educational Levels 


From Sir William Johnson, In- 
spector of Constabulary, came the 
opinion: “I do not frankly think 
we are attracting a sufficient num- 
ber, not only of the public school 
type, but perhaps of the grammar 
school type.” 

The educational standard was 
possibly lower than that of 20 years 
ago, but Sir William pointed out 
promotional requirements by ex- 
amination were now higher than 
when individual Forces ran their 
own tests. Some Forces indeed 
whose strengths nearly approached 
establishment are even more choosey 
than 20 years ago. 


Scotland’s Level 


Sir John Anderson, Secretary of 
the Scottish Home Department, 
showed that Scottish Forces had al- 
ready made progress in the working 
hours problem. He said: “I think 
we would claim that our establish- 
ments are nearer to reality than 
those in England, since we have 
already adjusted them to the 88- 
hour fortnight.” 


Relative Pay 

The Commission was concerned in 
general at this hearing, as these 
questions indicated, to arrive at a 
concept of the policeman’s econo- 
mic status in present day circum- 
stances, and indeed the Home Office 
was asked to provide a modern 
assessment of the relationship to- 
wards other occupations — tram 
drivers, carters, unskilled labourers, 
etc.—traditionally used by the Des- 
borough Committee. 


** Can’t Afford to be 
Police Officers ”’ 


The attitude of men in his Force 
towards pay and living standards 
was expressed last month by Mr. 
Harold Pratt, Chief Constable of 
Bedfordshire. He told the Joint 
Standing Committee that he did not 
know how his young married con- 
stables managed on their pay. 

Mr. Pratt told the committee: 
** One constable aged 27, with a wife 
and two children, resigned after two 
years. He told me ‘I am very keen 
on this work. [ don’t want to resign, 
but when I go to my divisional 
station each week to draw my pay 
I get exactly £8 16s. 4d.” That is the 
position today.” 

Far more policemen than ever 
were leaving and recruiting was at 
a standstill ** I asked the officers why 
they were leaving,” said Mr. Pratt. 
“They told me ‘ we can’t afford to 
be police officers any longer.’ 


Danger of Debt 


“There is always a danger that 
he will get into debt. A police officer 
must not get into debt, and the 
regulations do not allow him to take 
any paid work outside the force.” 


Fire Chief Urges Traffic 
Control 
Birkenhead’s Problems 


One important point brought out 
by the Chief Officer of Birkenhead 
Fire Brigade, Mr. A. R. G. Wray, 
M.B.E., in his annual report is the 
great hindrance to speedy fire action 
by traffic congestion. He calls atten- 
tion to devices in use Overseas 
which enable emergency vehicles to 
control traffic lights, and to legis- 
lation in many countries requiring 
traffic to give passage to fire brigade 
and police vehicles. Some such 
method is required in Britain, he 
believes. Congestion in Birken- 
head’s centre and the problems of 
the Mersey Tunnel at peak hours 
require special study. 

Mr. Wray is pleased to report 
that no serious fire occurred in 
Birkenhead last year and he shows 
increasing demands by local indus- 
try on his Fire Prevention advisory 
service. One instance was a com- 
plete prevention scheme made on a 
large passenger ship under construc- 
tion, with the undertaking of super- 
visory duties at the yard itself. 
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Technical Information 


SECURITY EXPRESS 
VAN DETAILS 


The cash and valuables transport 
service of Security Express Ltd. 
began operations on 7th March, 
after the company’s chairman and 
managing director, Sir Percy Sillitoe, 
had inaugurated the service with a 
Press demonstration. 

The cost is announced as £4 per 
vehicle-hour. 

Details of the vehicles show that 
their bodies are all-metal, specially 
built up from the chassis. The 
coachwork is designed to resist 
ramming and the 18 gauge steel 
plating is covered with a layer of 
glass fibre, nylon pads, and alumi- 
nium sheeting. The vehicles weigh 
3 tons 10 cwts. and have a carrying 
capacity of 2 tons 10 cwts. Their 
tyres are of special type. Power 
comes from a modified 4D diesel 
engine. 

Each vehicle is radio-controlled 
with two-way system and is pro- 
tected, the company states, with the 
latest security and alarm devices. A 
crew Of three men is carried. 





LIMPET SAFE ALARM Neutralises Movement 


Designed to give protection to the 


safe itself rather than to the room 
approaches to it, an interesting form 
of alarm, called the “ Limpet,” has 
been developed by the Furmax 
Alarm Company, of Steyning, 
Sussex. 

Using permanent magnets, the 


mechanism will operate at any form 
of interference or at any movement 
of the safe. Interference proof cables 
lead to a control combination 
switch, three numbers of which 
alone out of 20,000 will neutralise 
the Limpet. The alarm is given at 


The positioning 
of the alarm 
overa key-hole 
showing the 
combination 
switches. 


an exterior position. The Limpet 
itself covers the safe keyhole, and 
the system operates by battery and 
trickle charge, giving a long service 
without attention. 

A modified model is available for 
occupied premises. This gives 
remote control of the Limpet and 
remote alarm to, say, a bedroom, 
with the usual protected cable. It 
uses mains supply. 

The system is claimed to prevent 
safes from being taken away, blown, 
or picked, and is in use with certain 
concerns. 
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BURGOT RENTALS LIMITED 


26 WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, 
PHONE: BAYswater 9181 (7 lines) 


BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, CARDIFF, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE & SHEFFIELD 
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SET A 


We know that Security Officers always 
find it difficult to persuade Management 
to spend money on full scale alarm 
systems. The Burgot short range ray 
has been designed to provide an 
economic means of setting traps in 
strategic places, to detect intruders. 
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CRIME REVIEW 


This month’s survey shows widespread and continued attention by thieves 
to safe attacks, though the growing number of failures is worth noting. 
A point of interest was the drilling technique used against a Martins Bank 
branch. The report also shows that property raids remain a serious danger. 


£15,000 GOLD BULLION RAID 
Fourth Breaking at Firm 


An expert blowing gang succeeded 
in escaping with gold ingots, rings, 
coils and sheets weighing altogether 
about 100Ib. and worth £15,000 
from a firm of Birmingham stam- 
pers and diesinkers on the night of 
2nd-3rd March. 

This was the most serious in a 
series of losses by the company, 
Vale and Weetman, in recent years. 
Twice only smail amounts were 
taken, though £2,000 worth of bul- 


Attacks on Safes 


New Drilling 
Method 


Martins Raid Fails 

Many hours were spent by a gang 
in an effort to~break through the 
strongroom brick wall of a Martins 
Bank branch in Victoria Street, 
Westminster, on the night of the 
27th-28th March. They introduced 
a new technique—an electric drill 
of the type used in mining or 
quarry work. But after making a 
hole about 18 in. square and dril- 
ling almost through the 3 ft. deep 
wall, they seem to have given up 
the protracted job. Entry to the 
bank was apparently by skeleton 
key. 


£10,000 LOST 

A raid against a National Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland branch at 
Dalry, Ayrshire, led to thieves 
escaping with £10,000. The attempt 
was well planned, and may be 
connected with other raids in the 
district. 

The men took earth from the 
garden to muffle the explosion. It 
was heard by two women nearby 
—one thought it an explosion at 
the I.C.I. factory at Arder, and the 
other thought it to be a car back- 
firing. 

The raid was between 8 p.m. on 
Sunday, 27th March and 8 a.m. 
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lion was stolen two years ago. 

On the present cccasion, the gang 
blew two safes in an office at the 
front of the building. They are 
believed to have gained access over 
a transformer building and a door 
was forced. An attempt to cut 
through iron bars over a window 
failed. 

Police inquiries led subsequently 
to the Hatton Garden district of 
London. 


on the 28th. Entry was through a 
window into an office. The strong- 
room door was forced. 


Midland Strongroom Raid Fails 

A recent attempt by a gang to 
penetrate the strongroom of a Mid- 
land Bank branch at Coventry 
Road, Small Heath, was foiled by 
the resistance quality of its steel 
protection. Entry was made 
through a ground floor window, the 
bars of which were cut. After an 
attempt to find keys, the gang 
attacked the strongroom door and 
then a safe. They apparently spent 
some time on the effort but were 
eventually disturbed by a caretaker. 


Lioyds Attempt Also Fails 

Thieves broke into a Lloyds Bank 
branch at South Side, Clapham, at 
the beginning of March and tried to 
cut open the safe with oxy-acetylene 
equipment. They were disturbed and 
got nothing. The raid attempt was 
discovered when staff arrived at the 
bank. The raiders left behind their 
oxy-acetylene cylinders. 


Country Gang Gives Up 


Thieves also spent a long time 
using oxy-acetylene gear in an at- 
tempt to cut open the strongroom 
door of a Lloyds branch at Leam- 
ington Spa. Here again they were 
unable to cut all the bolts, though 
seven cylinders were left behind. 





One of the blown safes after the 
bullion raid reported on the left. 


BIRMINGHAM WAVE OF 
ATTACKS 


Gangs have made the Birming- 
ham area the target for several 
gelignite raids. In Bromsgrove, a 
Post Office safe resisted penetration; 
it contained £4,000. But there was 
more success on the weekend of the 
12th, when a safe containing £1,000 
was blown at a branch of the Birm- 
ingham Co-operative Society in 
Wylde Green. 


Successive Raids at Nottingham 

Nearly £400 was stolen from a 
safe in the showroom of Hooley’s 
Garage, Greyfriar Gate, Notting- 
ham, on the Ilth, making the 
fourth successive Thursday night 
raid in the town. Police believe that 
the same gelignite gang is respon- 
sible each time. 

It was discovered by a patrolling 
constable, who found a door open 
in a factory next to the showroom. 
It is believed that a member of the 
gang hid in the factory. 

After the showroom lights had 
been turned off by a time switch at 
11 p.m. the gang got in through a 
connecting passage, forced an office 
door, and blew open the safe. 

They missed £700 in a hidden 
wall safe. 


DRAGGED AWAY 

While bakery staff were at work 
only 50 yards away thieves dragged 
two heavy safes containing £1,900 
made up into wage packets from 
the offices of the Leger Bakery Co.., 
Ltd., in Churchill Road, Doncaster, 
last month and escaped with them. 
Marks left on the office floor sug- 
gested that the safes were dragged 
to a front door and lifted on to a 

vehicle for the getaway. 
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G.P.O. Raids 
BOGUS POLICE TAKE £2,000 


There was a clever trick played 
on an assistant postmistress at Ber- 
mondsey last month by a gang 
playing the part of policemen. 

The men, two in police uniform, 
and one posing as a detective, called 
at her home at Camberwell, and 
told her there had been trouble at 
the Post Office and they wanted to 
get in. They asked to be given the 
keys. 

The lady's husband was out when 
the bogus police called but became 
suspicious when he returned. He 
cycled to the post office and finding 
it in darkness called the police. A 
safe was found rifled, with cash, 
etc., worth over £2,000 missing. 


£4,000 Lost 

Thieves also raided two Chiches- 
ter sub-post offices. At Lavant they 
carried away a safe containing 
nearly £4,000 in money, stamps and 
postal securities. At Bosham they 
escaped with £32 from a safe. 

Brave Refusal 

At Hove a sub-postmaster aged 
59 courageously refused to surren- 
der the keys to his safe after he had 
been attacked in his shop. Hearing 
a noise just as he was going to bed, 
he found the front door open. An 
intruder tackled him for several 
minutes but ran off after the post- 
master’s resistance. 

£5,200 FROM SAFE 

Thieves managed to blow the 
safe and escape with £5,200 in cash 
and orders from a sub-post office in 
Jamaica Road, Bermondsey, on the 
night of the 22nd without disturb- 
ing people next door. They sawed 
through the bars of the rear window 
and forced a sash window. 

On the same day a gang stole the 
safe from a sub-post office at New- 
digate, near Dorking. In it was 
£1,600 in cash and orders. The post- 
master, who lives above the office. 
said he heard the car being driven 
away. 

Armed Hold-up 

The sub-postmistress of an office 
at Kirkby, near Liverpool, faced a 
dangerous situation on the 24th 
when she was held up at gun point 
by two young raiders. She was 
alone when they entered the shop. 
She resisted their efforts to open the 
cash drawer but they escaped with 
£300 in notes. 
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Street Cash Hauls 

About £1,000 in cash was grab- 
bed by two masked men from an 
employee at Plaistow, London. He 
was taking the money to a bank for 
his company, C. J. Noys and Co., 
wholesale grocers, of Whitwell 
Road, Plaistow. He had just left his 
company’s premises when a black 
van drew up beside him. One man, 
with his face covered by a stocking, 
came from the front of the vehicle 
and another came from the rear. 
The van, driven by a third bandit, 
had been stolen. 


Into Van Itself 
Two men actually jumped into 
the back of a van as it moved slowly 
along Guilford Street, Holborn, 
and jumped out with a satchel con- 
taining about £850 wages for em- 
ployees at Perfect Typesetters, of 

Gray’s Inn Road, London. 


The company secretary, Mr. J. 
Payne, was holding the satchel 


when one of the men poked what 
looked like a gun into his back. 


Daring Incident 


At Marylebone, London, a youth 
had the audacity to walk into a 
clothing factory and to grab £1,000 
in cash which had just been deli- 
vered to pay wages. He did so in the 
sight of the women workers, some 
of whom chased him as he ran down 
six flights of stairs into the street. 
The factory belonged to Crayson 
(Models), of Clipstone Street. 


Theft Outside Bank 
A dance hall employee was 
assailed and robbed of £1,200 in 
notes at Streatham Hill, London, 
as he was about to enter a bank. 
The thief got away as usual in a 
waiting car. 


Banditry 

A London Transport inspector 
successfully foiled an attempt by 
two masked men to get money from 
the office of a bus garage at Alper- 
ton on the |Ith. There was a large 
amount of wages in the safe. The 
men broke in the locked door and 
demanded the money. The inspec- 
tor, Mr. Owen Pryce, struggled with 
them until help came. 


Woman Clerk at Knife Point 
Faced by an intruder armed with 
a knife, a young woman wages clerk 





alone in the office at lunchtime was 
forced to give up the safe keys. The 


incident happened at Deighton’s 
Patent Flue Co., Ltd., factory in 
Pepper Road, Leeds, on the 10th. 

The man asked first for the mana- 
ger, who was out. He opened the 
safe and left with about £130. 


Property Raids 
ALARM AT TV HAULS 


Besides the safe raids mentioned 
above, a series of thefts of TV and 
radio sets also caused concern in 
the Birmingham area. In the past 
three months five shops in the city 
and one in Wolverhampton have 
been robbed of some £4,000 in 
stock. 

It appears that the shops were 
entered usually by skeleton key and 
a van used to take away the haul. 

A firm of Birmingham assessors 
has offered a reward of £400 for the 
arrest of the thieves. 


Cigarette Hauls 

Coventry has been the scene of 
two big cigarette thefts recently. 
From the warehouse of George Gar- 
lick and Sons, 172,000 were taken, 
loaded into the firm’s van, which 
was later abandoned. A padlock on 
the warehouse door was _ broken. 
Just previously 274,000 cigarettes 
were stolen from a Coventry shop. 


£7,000 Loss 

Also, at Wolverhampton, there 
was a big haul early in the month 
of £7,000 worth of cigarettes and 
tobacco. It was in a delivery van 
which was stolen while the driver 
was having a cup of tea. The con- 
tents were then transferred to a 
waiting van nearby. 

At Forest Gate, London, a ware- 
house was entered and 50,000 
cigarettes taken with £150 in cash. 
Entry was by window. The haul 
was lifted to the roof, thence to an 
empty house next door. 


Nickel Ingots 

Thieves drove off a 16-ton lorry 
loaded with 500 ingots of nickel, 
worth more than £4,000, from Man- 
sell Street, Aldgate. 

The nickel had been loaded on 
to the lorry at the docks and the 
driver had left it in Mansell Street 
while he slept before going north to 
the smelting mills at Walsall. The 
driver discovered the theft when he 
went to pick up the lorry. 
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This and the next article reproduce papers read 
to the F.P.A’s National Fire Prevention Confer- 
ence in London. A report on the meeting and two 
other papers were published in our March issue. 











THE FIRE BRIGADE'S CONTRIBUTION 


By A. W. PARAMOR, O.B.E. 
Chief Officer, Birmingham Fire Service 


In a comprehensive survey, appreciation was also 
expressed of the work of factory brigades and security 
sections and advice offered to architects and insurers. 

Although I am President of the Chief Fire Officers’ 
Association this year I must make it clear that anything 
I may say is a personal view and does not necessarily 
represent the views of my fellow Chief Fire Officers. 
Equally, of course, I must not be taken as stating the 
official views of the Birmingham Fire Authority. 

I am sure that no one here today would think my Service 
to be concerned only with the extinguishment of fire, but 
it is still an impression commonly held in many parts and 
as we all hope that our deliberations will be widely studied, 
most of my talk will be devoted to demonstrating the 
strength of our interest apart from the extinguishment 
of fire. 

Prevention Studies 

Before the last war there were over 1,000 separate fire 
brigades in the U.K. Generally their main interest was in 
the extinguishment of fire and their training and organisa- 
tion was to that end. In a few of the larger cities and in 
the Salvage Corps there was fire prevention work as we 
now know it, but that covered only a small part of the 
country and even-so, in the case of public fire brigades, 
tended to concentrate on the safety of places of public 
assembly. The main source of fire prevention advice as 
such in commercial and industrial spheres was in the 
insurance companies and they, of course, did valuable 
work. 

The Fire Services of the Country were organised on a 
national basis from 1941 to 1948, and it was during that 
time that the seeds of present-day fire prevention were 
sown. The experience of the pre-war larger brigades was 
applied for the benefit of the country as a whole and in 
1944 the first purely fire prevention training course was 
held at the National Fire Service College. The matter was 
taken very seriously—as it deserved to be—and each 
course lasted for 16 weeks. A point may be mentioned 
here to which reference will be made later on—namely 
that the men who were sent on these training courses were 
fire officers who had had practical experience in fighting 
fires. 

From the outset the courses have been most comprehen- 
sive. They cover such objects as explosives, hazardous 
materials and processes, refrigeration, nuclear physics, 
radioactive isotopes, storage, and other similar problems. 
Building construction is dealt with thoroughly and also 
the provision of means of escape. In addition the student 
is taken through the various Acts of Parliament which 
impinge on the fire brigade and he is expected to grasp 
the essentials of some 60 enactments from the Theatres 
Act of 1843 to the Factories Act of 1959. 

The courses were continued through the remainder of 
the life of the National Fire Service and have been con- 
tinued since the return of the Fire Services to local author- 
ity control in April, 1948. There are now some hundreds 
of fire officers trained in fire prevention in this thorough 
way who are working with the 146 fire authorities who 
now control the public fire services of the country. 
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In addition, to complete this picture of fire prevention 
training as distinct from the acquisition of fire prevention 
experience, it must be mentioned that many operational 
fire officers have received instruction in fire prevention 
and means of escape at shorter courses held at the Fire 
Service College. 

At this point I think it is important to make the claim 
which only the public fire service can make, a point which 
I mentioned earlier in my talk. Our officers are unique 
amongst fire advisers in as much as they have all started 
their careers by learning how to extinguish fires, that is 
to say, they have learned in the most practical manner 
imaginable what it is they have to prevent. This aspect 
of fire prevention background cannot be over-emphasised 
and in fact our claims to be heard in the sphere of fire 
prevention largely stands or falls on the acceptance of the 
importance of this point. 

Responsibilities of Brigades 

The next question must be—what use has been made of 
the fire prevention service which the public fire brigades 
have to offer? The post-war Fire Service is organised 
under the Fire Services Act, 1947. This Act came into 
force on Ist April, 1948, made counties and county bor- 
oughs responsible as fire authorities, and laid down what 
their duties were. 

First of all I must point out the value of this step. It 
means that we have only 146 fire brigades compared with 
over 1,000 pre-war brigades. Thus the country’s fire re- 
sources are not dissipated over a multiplicity of small 
brigades and every brigade can now offer a comprehensive 
service. It is probably safe to say that every brigade in 
the country has on its strength at least one officer who has 
passed through the Fire Service College fire prevention 
long course that I have mentioned earlier. 

Next we should consider what duties the Act imposes 
on fire authorities. It requires a fire authority to maintain 
an efficient fire brigade, to train its members, to maintain 
communications, and to inspect premises for fire-fighting 
purposes. All those things are related to fire extinguish- 
ment. Then for the first time in an Act of Parliament an 
authority is required to make efficient arrangements for 
preventing or mitigating damage to property arising from 
fire-fighting action and it is required to make efficient 
arrangements for giving, when requested, advice regarding 
fire prevention, restricting the spread of fire, and means 
of escape in case of fire. 

Fire brigades throughout the country now accept the 
former as an integral part of their fire fighting operations. 
It is, of course, with the second requirement that I wish 
to deal. This was a matter of some contention in Parlia- 
ment at the time of the consideration of the Act as there 
was a strong body of opinion that fire brigades should 
have power to give and enforce fire prevention advice 
rather than have to wait to be asked for an opinion. Lord 
Chorley in the House of Lords fairly summed up the 
majority opinion, however, when he said: “ We feel that 
these matters of fire prevention which are dealt with for 
the first time in this Bill are matters which will have to be 
built up gradually. I suggest to your Lordships that it 
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Basis of Good Will 





deal we have not achieved enough. 


I would like to say at this point that I, personally, like 
the existing good will advisory basis on which the fire 
brigade operates and would be happy for any extension 
of our work to be on the same basis. I am fully aware 
that many of my colleagues would prefer to have enforcing 
powers but I am not convinced that we want complete 
enforcing powers. After all we are primarily a welfare 
service helping people who are in trouble—sometimes 
slight, sometimes disastrous. When we are on our “* mercy ” 
errands I do not think we want to be distracted by any 
policing duties which would result from giving us enforc- 


ing powers. 


First I would like to speak to owners or occupiers of 


premises, industrial and commercial. 


Relations with Managements 

During the course of a year the fire brigade visits for 
inspection purposes many thousands of factories and other 
premises. It also visits many places to deal with fires— 
many of which should never have occurred. What does it 
see? It sees conditions which are simply inviting a serious 
fire. It sees wide open working spaces which are ideal 
for present day conveyor type processes but which provide 
no fire break of any kind so that any fire must be a 
disaster. It sees unprotected openings, staircases and lift 
shafts that ensure maximum fire spread. It sees partitioning 
made of material which simply provides more fuel for a 
fire. It sees partitioning which is in fact flameproof, but 
which will break down if exposed to heat and can spread 
fire. It sees stocking and stacking of materials which would 
assist most effectively spread of any fire while at the same 
time effectively preventing the fire brigade from getting in 
and often, I am afraid, it has prevented the employees 


from getting out. 


I should like to quote an actual case where fire preven- 
tion advice of an obvious character saved a serious fire 
from becoming a disastrous one. In a very large six-storey 
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would be rather an unfortunate thing at the present time 
to go too rapidly with it and to try to force advice upon 
persons who will be only too anxious to accept the advice 
of the qualified fire officer”. Events have proved the 
wisdom of these remarks. 


Thus the public fire brigades have had to rely entirely on 
good will methods to infiltrate into the fire prevention 
territory during the last 12 years and | claim that they 
have achieved quite remarkable success. When I ask what 
use has been made of the fire prevention service which 
we have to offer, I must answer—a great deal. Later on 
I shall say—*“ not enough” but at this point I am happy 
to concentrate on the positive side. In 1948 newly appointed 
Chief Fire Officers set about the business of developing 
the fire prevention activities of their brigades. They sent 
circulars to local works, they contacted the local chamber 
of commerce, they worked with the other local authority 
departments, they contacted the local hospital 
Wherever they, or their officers, could see a life risk or a 
major property risk they walked in. In addition, following 
many fires, experienced fire officers obtained access to 
works’ managements where they might otherwise never 
have got in. Fire prevention work developed. Contact with 
the Surveyor’s staff often resulted in the latter bringing 
to the Fire Officer plans which had been submitted in 
connection with building bye-laws with a request for an 
opinion on the fire risk angle. From this developed in 
many cases direct contact with the architects themselves. 
And all this developed on a goodwill basis. It has been 
a natural growth very much on the lines forecast by Lord 
Chorley and the fire officer now is widely accepted and 
sought after—by those who know his value. 

I must emphasise the last words because it is at this 
point that I say that although we have achieved a great 


building used for the storage of motor spares, a fire started 
in one of the lower floors. It was severe and spreading 
rapidly when our first machines arrived. On our advice 
no stores had been stacked near the windows and the fire 
did not spread into the higher floors, Had there been 
goods near the windows, the building might well have 
been destroyed through fire spread amongst the contents 
even though the building itself was incombustible. This is 
simple and obvious to those who know—but it is not 
known to everybody. 

We see inadequate means of escape for employees and 
we See inadequate access for the fire brigade. The layout 
of the building may not give a satisfactory approach for 
fire appliances or quite often the parking of vehicles and 
stacking of goods outside the building add to the diffi- 
culties. We sometimes find that where we can get near to 
a building no hardstanding has been provided and I have 
seen machines sink up their axles. Also we find that where 
it would be easy and cheap to provide fire hydrants or 
make static water accessible nothing has been done. It 
is too late to think of any of these things when the fire 
has started. 

Then we have the very wide heading of “ good house- 
keeping *. This really means being sensible about where 
you put things and if it is not observed, any good work 
you have done is wasted. Good access or adequate 
structual means of escape are useless if they are obstructed 
in any way. Fire extinguishers are useless if they are hidden 
or not in working order. Fire-resisting doors are false 
security if they cannot be closed and fire-resisting compart- 
ments cease to be so if there is a trail of inflammable 
waste lying on the floor and running from room to room. 

There is, of course, the danger that I am preaching to 
the converted, since you who are here have come because 
you are interested in fire prevention. It is really to others 
that my words are addressed and you—in this case particu- 
larly insurance people—can see that others are made 
aware of them. 


Help of Works’ Security 

Let me now make an entry on the credit side. I want 
to record my appreciation of the work done by Works’ 
Fire Brigades and Works’ Patrols. They are the people 
in bigger undertakings who make and keep the manage- 
ment and the work people fire conscious. If there is a fire 
they are on the spot and even the public fire brigades 
with their speed of turnout cannot claim to beat the works’ 
brigades to it! Their presence in the vital early minutes 
is invaluable and their knowledge of the works and of the 
water supplies gives them added value. Apart from actual 
fire fighting however, it must be emphasised that their 
great value is in preventing fires. If an undertaking cannot 
run to a fire brigade—and of course the majority of 
undertakings in this country cannot—they can and do 
in many cases have a responsible person who interests 
himself in fire precautions. 

Here again, the fire officer, or security officer or patrol- 
man, renders invaluable service and we members of the 
fire brigades have reason to know how much his existence 
has contributed to fire safety in the industrial world. This 
interest of top management in positive fire prevention 
action is greatly appreciated by fire brigades and I am 
glad to have this opportunity to acknowledge it. 

Consultation by Architects 

Now I want to speak to the Architects among us. There 
is a tremendous amount of new building going on and 
extensive work on adaptations to existing buildings and 
there is a golden opportunity to do what we regard as 
some very good work. Such an opportunity has never 
occurred before and may not occur again for a very long 
time. In our view the best place to take fire prevention 
action is on the drawing board and those architects who 
have consulted us will, I think, agree with me. 
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BEAT WATCHING 






Planned inspection 
visits to a number of 
premises combined into 
one beat, giving full 
protection at reduced 
cost. 










STATIC WATCHING 














Permanent or semi- 
permanent personnel 
for gate-control, recep- 
tion, patrol watching, 
guard duty, ship 
watching, etc. 








CASH-IN-TRANSIT SERVICE 











Safe transportation of 
all types of valuables— 
cash, bullion, jewellery, 
furs, etc.— by special 
vehicles and escort staff. 








Security arrangements entrusted to FGS are in good hands. Very good 
hands in fact. Subscribers are assured of a first-class Security Service, 
whatever their needs or the size of their premises, by an efficient 
and painstaking Control organisation and well-trained, alert Security 
Officers. 


Reassurance is written into every agreement—and insurance indemnity 
of £250,000 covers every FGS Security Officer. 


Assurance is made doubly sure by FGS, the most efficient Security 
service in Great Britain. 
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Some of the most rewarding work done by our fire 
prevention staff is in conjunction with those architects who 
have realised what we have to offer. There are, however, 
Il am afraid, many architects who do not know of our 
existence or, if they do, prefer to manage without our 
advice and they are still designing buildings which in due 
course will inevitably add to the Country’s fire loss. I am 
sure that part of an architect's training should be directed 
towards the general principles of fire protection and that 
architects as a body should accept the desirability of con- 
sulting the fire officer at an early stage. I make these general 
statements well Knowing that there are exceptions and 
here I must mention the Birmingham School of Archi- 
tecture where once a year instruction is given to students 
in their final year by an officer of the fire service. 

We ask you to consult us—what have we to offer? We 
can offer experience and advice on general fire protection. 
A fire officer can generally recognise a building which will 
eventually burn down—he can also recognise a building 
which he would prefer not to be called to. I ask you to 
give him a chance to say so when that building is still at 
the plans stage and he will also tell you why. 

The architect is guided by functional and aesthetic con- 
siderations, the owner by functional and financial con- 
siderations, the fire brigade by safety considerations. On 
the surface these may not seem compatible, but funda- 
mentally they are because they all add up to efficiency. 
On purely material grounds the man who is putting up the 
money should insist on the fire brigade being consulted. 
What the fire brigade’s ideas will cost are as nothing 
compared with the total cost of a building project and the 
greater degree of safety they give will be worth many times 
their cost. The architect himself must surely feel that a 
safer building is a better building. 

How Insurers Can Assist 

And now, my friends in the insurance world. 

In actual fact the relations between the fire brigades and 
the fire insurance world are generally very slight except 
after the fire. Yet it might be thought that insurers would 
be the people most interested in the views of the fire 





brigade on the inflammability—or otherwise—of a particu- 
lar building. It might also be thought that the insurers 
would be very much interested in reducing the inflamma- 
bility of a building. It must be appreciated that I am not 
seeking work from underwriters in connection with their 
millions of small policies but consultation might be worth 
while in the exceptionally large risks. We would welcome 


another channel for “getting in” and the insurance 
companies could do themselves and the country at large 
a lot of good by pushing fire protection beyond the point 
where they are only covering themselves. 

The insurance companies seem to us to be remarkably 
ready to give a 5 per cent reduction for water buckets 
which may be empty at the critical moment or for portable 
extinguishers which neglect has rendered useless. On the 
other hand, we feel that a less generous view is taken of 
more effective precautions such as, for instance, a hose 
reel which really is a good fire extinguisher in the hands 
of professional or amateur. Then again there are automatic 
fire alarms which are designed to get the fire brigade on 
the scene quickly whether or not the building is occupied. 
These are examples of fire prevention matters which can 
be fostered by the insurance side to the benefit of all 
parties. 

I ask my insurance friends to examine their approach 
to fire protection to see whether for the general good they 
could extort from their clients a higher standard of protec- 
tion under threat of higher premiums if they do not come 
up to scratch, or promise of lower premiums if they do. 

I have endeavoured to put before you the approach 
of the fire service to the development of fire prevention 
As a final word may I stress that we have no axe to grind. 
We are completely disinterested. We have plenty of work 
to do in maintaining our constant preparedness for fighting 
fires and in actually doing that job. Fire prevention has 
grown on us because we see the dreadful effects of fire 
and because we are in a special position to render a 
valuable public service. We simply ask that for humanity’s 
sake you should not neglect this valuable mine of know- 
ledge and experience. 


Aims of Fire Insurance 


By W. A. JACKSON, F.C.LI., F.LA.S. 


This paper by the Home Fire Manager of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company, also read at the F.P.A. 
conference, dealt with insurance in the work of fire 
prevention and answered certain criticisms by Chief Officer 
Paramor in his address above. 


R. JACKSON described the foundation by insurers of 
M salvage corps and research stations, and the work of 
present-day surveyors, as examples of the insurance 
world’s keen efforts towards fire suppression, before con- 
sidering the actual operation of premiums. He continued: 

It would not matter to the insurance market if losses 
were doubled or trebled. Premiums would have to be 
increased to meet the claims exactly as, when the experi- 
ence improves, competition compels offices to reduce pre- 
miums. In practice rates are reviewed continually, trade 
by trade, because often whilst the experience of one class 
is improving another is deteriorating, possibly because of 
the adoption of new processes or materials, or when trade 
is bad because supervision is relaxed and firms are less 
anxious to preserve their property. 

If an insured does not pay as large a premium as he 
should in relation to his particular class of risk he cheats 
the community, not the insurer, with the result that you 
and I have to pay more for our cover to subsidise him so 
that the premiums meet the losses. 
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There is no monopoly in insurance, and as more than 
100 tariff and non-tariff offices and Lloyd's operate in this 
country, competition is as fierce as it is in any other busi- 
ness. In fact the official returns to the Board of Trade 
show that the ratio of profit earned by the fire departments 
of the whole British market at home and overseas in the 
last three years published was only 2.9 per cent, 1.5 per 
cent, and 1.9 per cent respectively. 


Narrow Profit Margin 


Notwithstanding this narrow margin between profit and 
loss, it is absolutely essential that the security of the 
insurer should not be imperilled. A premium paid today 
provides cover for a loss which may happen in the future. 
and unless the insured can bank on the ability of the 
insurer to meet the loss, industry and commerce would 
break down entirely. It is the skill of the underwriter in 
navigating his underwriting competitively, but with unques- 
tionable security, within this narrow belt of profitability 
which enables the insurance world to apply such a power- 
ful influence on matters of fire protection. He maintains 
statistics which show in respect of every trade and class of 
risk the basic rate of premium which should be charged 
to meet the claims for a normal typical risk of the class 
concerned, so that each trade will be self-supporting. 
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Provision is made to adjust the basic rate according to 
the construction and height of the premises; the lighting, 
heating, and power arrangements; the processes and 
materials used; the number of employees; the provision 
of fire appliances, fire alarms, sprinklers, and many other 
factors. It will be appreciated that the variety of rates 
applied to different types of risk, to ensure that the 
premium reflects the fire risk, is enormous. Further, the 
results of the large group of tariff insurers are pooled so 
that the basis is as wide as possible, and progressive 
records show whether the experience for any class is 
improving or deteriorating, so that rates may be adjusted 
to correspond, 

Firm’s Attitude 

The justification for the existence of so many insurers 
both tariff and non-tariff is to provide a very competitive 
and flexible market depending upon the views and exper!- 
ence of the individual underwriters. However, an insurer 
has no power to enforce improvements. He may decline 
to provide cover, or increase the rate, or agree to cover 
the risk subject to the proposer undertaking to observe 
certain conditions; but equally the proposer can please 
himself whether he accepts the terms offered, or gives the 
business to another section of the market, or dispenses 
with insurance altogether. A firm may not find it con- 
venient to make alterations, or may lack the capital 
required to do so, or they may contemplate moving, or 
re-building, or they may obstinately maintain that no 
improvement is necessary. 

On the other hand, a fire often intervenes before a firm 
has completed alterations which they have agreed to make. 
This was the position at the recent fire at Ilford, where it 
was clear that the unprotected bridge connecting the front 
and rear of the premises contributed largely to the mag- 
nitude of the conflagration. Attention had been given to 
this very possibility, but unfortunately when the outbreak 
occurred the firepfoof doors which should have protected 
the bridge had not been delivered. [This was the Harrison 
Gibson fire: report, Gazette, March, 1959, issue.] 


Reply to Criticisms 

I have the utmost admiration for our friends of the Fire 
Service and I deplore the fact that so often they have to 
imperil their lives in dealing with fires which should never 
have occurred, but with the greatest respect the comments 
concerning insurers made by that gallant officer Mr. 
Paramor in his very interesting paper, show how little he 
understands their work. Otherwise he could not possibly 
suggest that “it would be thought that insurers would be 
very much interested in reducing the inflammability of a 
building ” or that “they could extract from their clients a 
higher standard of protection under threat of higher pre- 
mium if they do not come up to scratch, or promise of 
lower premiums if they do.” 

To give a brief and colloquial reply—all this is what 
insurers are doing, nothing else but—except, of course, that 
they also pay claims. 

The criticism of the 5 per cent discount for buckets of 
water has been answered so many times before that I will 
merely refer you to “ Fire Research,” which shows that in 
each of the last five years for which figures were available 
more than 10 per cent of all the 50,000 or so annual fires 
in buildings were recorded as being extinguished by water 
from buckets. 

It is not correct to say that “a less than generous view 
is taken of more effective precautions such as a hose reel.” 
Of course insurers also prefer hose reels, and allow a 
similar discount, but their recommendation is not always 
accepted because this form of protection is much more 
expensive, and many firms are not disposed to meet the 
cost of installing mains on each floor to supply hose reels. 
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The statement that “ automatic fire alarms are examples 
of fire prevention matters which can be fostered by the 
insurance side .’ does not seem to recognise that 
insurers do encourage this protection by giving a discount 
—usually 124 per cent—for an approved Class A installa- 
tion, but whether this amount of discount is justified is 
another matter, 

I admit that a fire alarm installation would have made 
all the difference in the classic example of the Halford 
Cycle Co. at Birmingham, but it did not save Pauldens’ 
store at Manchester, nor West and Moultons’ premises at 
Ilford, and still more recently Conlowe’s underwear fac- 
tory at Congleton, to mention three cases protected by 
automatic alarms where the premises were almost entirely 
destroyed. In many other cases which were not protected 
by alarms fires occurred in working hours and the Fire 
Service were summoned by telephone almost as quickly as 
an automatic alarm could have operated, and yet serious 
losses resulted. 


Automatic Systems 

Automatic alarms are desirable because so many out- 
breaks occur outside working hours, and for the same 
reason the value of first aid appliances (including hose 
reels) is limited by the fact that in many premises no one 
is in attendance to use them at night, or during week-ends, 
or holiday times. 

By contrast, sprinklers provide protection at all times. 
and at the same moment that they sound an alarm they 
attack the fire where it originates, so that in many cases 
— damage is confined to a relatively small part of the 
risk. 

This fact is well recognised by insurers, who offer dis- 
counts as high as 70 per cent according to the nature of 
the risk and running pressure of the water supplies, sub- 
ject to every section, including all concealed spaces of all 
communicating buildings, being protected; for experience 
has shown time and time again that failure to protect 
even a small proportion, however temporarily, and what- 
ever the reason, may result in the total destruction of the 
premises, as it did in the case of the Monmouthshire Board 
Mills, to mention one well-known example. 

Partial protection cannot be relied upon. This statement 
is not a criticism of sprinkler equipment, but sprinkler 
systems are designed to extinguish fires as and where they 
start, not to cOpe with conflagrations which are allowed 
to develop in the unprotected sections. 

The General Motors premises at Livonia were partly 
sprinkler protected but the loss was of the order of £30 
millions. Clover Mill at Rochdale was entirely sprink- 
lered except for the yarn store in which the outbreak 
started, and although the mill was also classed as fireproof 
the loss approached £1,000,000. 


Fire Service Co-operation 

In the Fire Service paper the thought was expressed 
“that insurers would be the people most interested in the 
views of the fire brigade on the inflammability or other- 
wise of a particular building.” Frankly, I would put this 
question the other way round. The detailed plan and 
report prepared by an insurance surveyor, who is specially 
trained to ascertain all the relevant facts, provides the 
underwriter with every material point he wishes to know 
about every section of every floor of every building to 
which the insurance applies, and similar information in 
respect of every building which communicates with it, 
and there is little the Fire Service could add which is not 
ascertainable from a survey conducted for this very 
purpose. 

There is a welcome link between insurers and the Fire 
Service through the Fire Prevention Officers, many of 
whom I am happy to know very well. Consultation can 
eliminate the embarrassment which has arisen when Fire 
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Prevention Officers have informed firms that they will 
obtain a discount off their insurance if they install, say, 
three hose reels, and afterwards the insured has found that 
more than three reels are required by the insurers’ scale, 
or that the discount can only be allowed if communicating 
buildings are also protected, or sometimes that the firm 
already enjoys the maximum discount permitted for any 
combination of appliances. 

Occasionally insurers do not allow any discount for 
appliances, including sprinklers, because the protection 
has been taken into account by applying a net rate, or 
because a firm’s experience has been so bad that the 
insurer has insisted upon the provision of appliances as an 
alternative to increasing the rate or declining the business. 


Rate of Fire Wastage 


I now turn to what I regard as the most important part 
of my paper, viz. the steps which should be taken to 
control fire wastage in the future, Let us look at the present 
position. Although there has never previously been a time 
when as a nation we have known so much of what could 
be done to control fire wastage, there has never previously 
been a time when we have so failed to do so. 

The estimate of £44 millions for 1959 compares with 
just over £24 millions in the previous year and the former 
highest total of £27,750,000 in 1955. This was 83 per cent 
heavier than the previous year, 60 per cent more than the 
previous highest total, and 68 per cent more than the 
average for the last five years. 

Why was the last year so disastrous? Admittedly the 
increasing capacity of modern factories, in which extensive, 
freely-communicating areas provide the ideal layout to 
house conveyor systems of mass production, is diametrically 
opposed to the interests of fire protection. Similarly, the 
potential risk of destruction is increasing through the use 
of combustible roofing materials—especially bituminous 
coated metal, and also timber and felt—which are particu- 
larly attractive in industrial areas where corrosive fumes 
permit a very short life for unprotected metal. The position 
has been worsened by the use of combustible roof linings 
for thermal insulation purposes. 

Many of the existing linings have been affixed to the 
undersides of purlins, leaving a space through which 
draught can spread fire very quickly. Water from hoses or 
sprinklers cannot reach the burning surface of a roof and 
its lining until the blazing material collapses into the 
building and spreads the fire over a large area. In two 
recent fires where the roof was of this type the Chief 
Officers concerned reported that the outbreaks spread 
rather more rapidly than a man could run. 


It should not be physically possible for a single occur- 
rence to cause more than £1 million material damage, and 
I suggest that an intelligent community should regard it 
as a disgraceful failure if individual losses exceed £250,000. 
This limitation could be achieved with certainty by segre- 
gation, but only by segregation is this possibility a certainty. 

In 1959 16 outbreaks each estimated at £250,000 or 
more caused £14,500,000 damage, or almost one-third of 
the total. In 1958 there were 10 such fires which caused 
£4,750,000 or one-fifth of the total. In 1957 11 such fires 
caused £7,750,000 or 30 per cent of the total. Returning 
to 1959 just three fires caused one-fifth of the annual 
total, six fires caused a quarter. Assuming there were 
approximately 200,000 incidents of which more than 
50,000 were in buildings, the 10 largest fires which caused 
29 per cent of the national wastage represented only 
0.02 per cent of all the fires in buildings. 


It should be apparent that it is the big fires which are 
the problem. They are too large even for modern fire 
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brigade resources. Does anyone feel confident that the 
General Motors incident could not be repeated in this 
country? Many firms, particularly in the aircraft and 
motor car industry, have £30 to £50 millions housed in 
one huge freely communicating factory covering scores 
of acres under one roof, and all exposed to potential 
destruction by one outbreak. Admittedly it is not very 
likely to happen but given a combination of unfortunate 
circumstances, who can say what might result? I feel 
certain that fires of £5 to £10 million could occur quite 
easily in many premises in this country. 


Summary of Advice 


Mr. Jackson’s final comments were summarized as 
follows: 

_1. Adequate fire breaks are vital to prevent conflagra- 
tions, both in new and old buildings. He instanced the 
recent Dunlop mill fire at Rochdale as showing the danger 
of inflammable material even within a building with fire- 
resisting construction The accepted basis of separation 
should be an element with a six-hour resistance period, 
e.g. a solid 9 in. brick wall. 

2. Combustible materials in structures should be avoided 
and also unprotected steelwork. 

3. On present experience underwriters prefer roof vents 
which can be manually operated by the brigade rather 
than automatic types. There is a conflict of opinion on the 
value of vents. 

4. Sprinklers are of great value which should be pro- 
vided for any risk of great magnitude. But the provision 
of sprinklers does not justify large areas unbroken under 
one roof. 

5. Conveyor systerns could be made to operate in 
protected isolated areas. 

6. Buildings should have glass scuppers to allow for 
the easy drainage of water and prevent water damage. 





Interior damage at the Dunlop mill showing the 
unprotected iron columns in the top flats. 
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Fire Reports 


FIRE WALLS SAVED DUNLOP MILL 





Discarded Light Possible Cause 


Further details now available 
from Rochdale Fire Brigade on the 
major fire at the Dunlop Mill on 
3rd February indicate that advice 
given by the Fire Prevention Officer 
on structural safeguards was largely 
instrumental in preventing the 
destruction of most of the factory. 
A first account of the fire was 
given in the Gazette, March issue. 

In his report, Chief Officer E. W. 
Sales, M.B.E., states: 

Following a request for advice on 
the taking over of Flats 1, 2, 3, 6 
and 7 for the storage of Dunlopillo 
mattresses and the manufacture of 
Polyether and Polyester mattresses 
in September, 1958, the premises 
were inspected by the Fire Preven- 
tion Officer. The management was 
informed that compartmentation 
was the best solution and fire resist- 
ing walls of two-hour minimum 
resistance were recommended for 
each floor. (These recommendations 
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were carried out.) It was apparent 
during and after the fire that the 
fire walls which had been built had 
saved the whole of Flats 3, 6 and 7 
from being completely involved in 
the fire, and as a result of prevent- 
ing spread on these floors no doubt 
saved the remainder of the building. 
Cause Unknown 

From enquiries made following 
the fire, it appeared that the origin 
could have been one of the follow- 
ing: 

1. Carelessly discarded light. A 
person who discovered the fire 
reported seeing a bright flame 
around a_ stack of Dunlopillo 
(Latex foam) mattresses stacked 
about eight feet from the ladies’ 
toilet. Burnt matches were found 
inside the door of the toilet, which 
appeared to have been used as an 
unofficial “ smoke room.” It is pos- 
sible that a discarded light was in 


A remarkable picture showing the 
clear-cut fire stop at the fire walls. 


contact with an ignitable material, 
i.e. waste paper, which in_ turn 
ignited the mattresses. (Main possi- 
bility.) 

2. Spark from passing locomo- 
tive. The main Yorkshire — Lanca- 
shire railway is parallel to the 
building and about 80 feet away. 
Two disused fixed vents with open 
ends are immediately above the 
supposed point of origin. The wind 
was from the railway across the 
building’s corner. (Hypothetical.) 

3. Spontaneous ignition. Tests 
are being carried out in the Dunlop 
laboratories regarding the possibility 
of chemical reaction with ignition 
between the Latex foam and some 
impregnated paper on which mat- 
tresses were stacked. 

Course of Fire 

The call was received on the 
direct telephone from the commis- 
sionaire’s lodge at 11.00 hours. As 
the initial attendance responded a 
dense cloud of black smoke could 
be seen from the premises. At 11.06 
pumps were made 10, T.Ls.3. The 
access point to the private line from 
the canal proved to be inaccessible 
due to being covered by building 
materials and another point was 
only able to supply two jets. An 
attempt to enter the windows of 
Flat 3 by ladder had to be aban- 
doned because this part was a rag- 
ing inferno. 

At 11.15 Chief Officer Sales 
arrived to take charge. At about 
11.20 there was a collapse of floors 
at the south-east corner. Investiga- 
tion later showed a serious fire had 
been burning for some considerable 
time. The collapse had commenced 
in Flat 3 by the failure of: 

(a) Unprotected cast iron columns. 

(b) Unprotected flanges of girders. 

(c) Drying out and cracking of con- 
crete sections between girders 
and columns. 

The collapse brought down parts 
of Flats 4, 5, 6 and 7. It was imme- 
diately apparent that the consequent 
“open gateway ” to all upper floors 
could cause a major conflagration 
and at 11.36 C.F.O. Sales made 
“pumps 20.” The fire quickly 
spread up through the opening to 
Flats 7 and 6, where highly combus- 
tible material on 6 was soon 
involved. 

continued on page 116 
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TRAGIC GLASGOW DISASTER 
19 Fire Service Men Killed 


In a massive conflagration which 
destroyed a bonded whisky and 
tobacco warehouse at Glasgow on 
the evening of 28th March, 14 fire- 
men and five fire salvage corps men 
were killed by the collapse of walls 
and a huge explosion. 

Firemaster M. Chadwick, C.B.E., 
who was in charge of the fire opera- 
tion declared: * This is the worst 
fire brigade disaster in peacetime. 
We have lost good men, experienced 
men, loyal comrades. A few minutes 
later we would have lost at least 
60 men.’ 

The blaze was at the 
Arbuckle, Smith & Co. Ltd. The 
outbreak was discovered by the 
superintendent of an ice-cream fac- 
tory alongside at about 7 p.m. who 
summoned the brigade. Firemen 
entered the building on arrival to 
search out the fire when an explo- 
sion blew out the entire front and 
a rear wall, smashing three appli- 
ances and a salvage vehicle. 

It is estimated that damage to the 


bond of 


warehouse may rise to several mil- 
lions of pounds. Fire-fighting con- 
tinued until well in the morning of 
the 29th with more than 150 fire- 
men engaged before control was 
obtained. 


PREVIOUS DOCKLAND FIRE 

This tragic event followed a pre- 
vious fire in the Glasgow dockland 
area on 20th March when £300,000 
of damage was done to whisky and 
other goods for export. On that 
occasion more than 100 firemen 
were brought in by _ Firemaster 
Chadwick. On 29th February a fire 
also destroyed a shed at the Princes 
Dock in the city. 

POLICE INVESTIGATIONS 


The Glasgow City Police are 
inquiring into the possibility of 
arson in these cases. The Chief 


Constable described the disaster of 
the 28th as the worst fire he had 
ever seen. 

It is hoped to publish detailed 
reports in our next issue. 





Dunlop Fire Report (continued) 


A request was made for a further 
20 B.A. sets and wearers because of 
the presence of tolylene di isocya- 
nate, which gives off dangerous 
fumes on contact with water, and 
B.A. was brought into use. At about 
12.30 fire broke through the win- 
dows of Flat 6 and 7 at the Royle 
Road side and three T.L.s were 
positioned at this side. This was the 
first time they could be used though 
a large fire had been burning at the 
south and east corners, because of 
single-storey buildings extending 
from the north wall, and because 
the dirt road at the rear was unsuit- 
able and impassable. 

At about 16.00 relief crews 
arrived and the number of jets 
increased to 26. At 19.00 it was 
apparent that the fire was under 
control and the “stop” message 
was sent. Rubber tyres buried on 
Flat 6 continued to smoulder and 
watching duties were maintained 
until 21st February. 





REBUILT FACTORY 


Serious Damage 


The great value of expert fire 
advice in the construction of build- 
ings at an early stage is proved again 
by the recent fire at the clothing fac- 
tory of Conlowe, Ltd., Congleton. 

In his report, Chief Officer A. H. 
Warren, M.BE., Cheshire Fire 
Brigade, States: 

A serious fire had destroyed the 
original building in 1951, but unfor- 
tunately the rebuilding was in an 
advanced state before the fire brigade 
was consulted, and as a result the 
main structural deficiencies of the 
previous premises were perpetuated in 
the new, built in 1952, mainly: 


(a) The extensive use of a soft 
untreated fibre board as a roof 
and ceiling lining. 

(b) The lack of any effective hori- 
zontal fire separation on any 
floor. 


(c) The use of plain glazing in some 
two thirds of the external walls. 
An unprotected timber goods 
chute between floors. 

The fire brigade, however, was suc- 
cessful in persuading the occupiers to 
install an automatic fire detection 
system with a connection to the 
nearest fire station, and to protect 
escape routes by enclosing staircases 
in fire resisting material. 


(d) 
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HAD OLD FAULTS 


in Congleton Fire 


The building affected was of three- 
storey, steel-framed construction, in 
the form of a rectangle, size approxi- 
mately 160 ft. x 13 ft. It was occupied 
by a manufacturer of women’s under- 
garments, a process involving the 
storage, cutting, machining and de- 
spatch of fabrics of wool, cotton, and 
synthetic fibre. 


Automatic Alarm 


Two men were in the premises 
immediately prior to the fire. These 
employees were at first floor level 
when they observed the glow of the 
fire in the second floor fabric stock 
room across the centre open area. 
They attacked the fire, using portable 
extinguishers, but this was ineffective 
and they ran downstairs and opened 
all available doors, as they put it, “ to 
help the fire brigade.” 

The call was received at the Congle- 
ton Fire Station at 15.34 hours by 
means of the automatic fire alarm 
system. A predetermined attendance 
of five appliances was despatched. 
The severity of the fire on the arrival 
of the first appliance three minutes 
later was such as to cause the officer 
in charge to “make pumps 10.” 

A total of 17 jets was brought to 
bear on the fire, hydrant supplies 


being reinforced by two water relays 
from the River Dane nearby. The 
weight of the attack enabled the 
“Stop” message to be returned at 
17.04 hours. 

The extent of the damage has been 
attributed to the rapid spread of the 
fire throughout the premises as a 
direct result of the surface spread of 
flame horizontally across the roof and 
ceiling lining; and the early failure of 
the plain glazing within the central 
open area allowed the fire to spread 
by radiated heat across the area to 
involve all floors. 


Cause Unknown 

Following investigation the cause 
of fire has been returned as unknown. 
Production had ceased at 12.00 hours 
and from that time until the return 
of the two employees mentioned pre- 
viously the building had been unoccu- 
pied. The electricity supply had been 
switched off at the main intake, and 
the boiler supplying low pressure hot 
water for heating was remote from 
the main building. Goods within the 
room of origin were mainly of a 
synthetic fibre. 

This fire again illustrates the diffi- 
culties encountered when fire occurs in 
undivided factories containing inflam- 
mable materials. While in this in- 
stance the spaces were not exception- 
ally large, the fire spread to involve 
the whole of the building in a very 
short period of time. 
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THIRD SERIOUS A. V. ROE FIRE 
£300,000 Damage Expected: Company's Anxiety 


The A. V. Roe aircraft company’s 
factory at Chadderton, Lancs., suf- 
fered further damage when fire broke 
out in the central administrative 
block at night on 9th March. The 
damage has been estimated at about 
£300,000. 

This is the third really serious fire 
at the site in recent months. Last 
October there was extensive fire 
damage in the factory (Gazette, Nov- 
ember issue) reported at £3,000,000, 
and other lesser fires in November and 
December gave rise to much publicity. 

Since then various additional 
measures have been taken to counter 
fire danger, and a former member otf 
Manchester Fire Brigade is now on 
the company’s staff. Officials of the 
company fully recognise the serious- 
ness of the position. 

Chairman's Inquiry 

Sir Roy Dobson, chairman of the 
company, which is in the Hawker- 
Siddeley group, was reported after the The fire scene at the A. V. Roe office building fronting on the main road. 
fire to have doubts that it ad been ; 
caused by an electrical fault. Chief 








Fire Officer A. E. Bowles, Lancashire electric motor of a lift. There was The fire was reported at about 00.30 
Fire Brigade, stated that the fire evidence pointing to it, though inves- hours in the roof of the offices. The 
might have started after a fault in the tigations were being carried further. upper offices were burnt out. 





This modern age lives dangerously 


New methods, new materials, inevitably 
bring with them new hazards of fire. The 
torch of progress can turn in a moment 

to ravening, destroying flame. 

For nearly 40 years Foamite research and 
development have kept pace with the 
ever-changing, ever-growing demands of fire 
protection. There are Foamite appliances, 
extinguishers and chemicals for every need; 
industrial, commercial, institutional and 
domestic. 

Foamite’s technical knowledge is at your 
service. You are invited to consult us on fire 
prevention and control projects of all kinds. FOAMITE LIMITED 

Clifton House, 

83 Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
Telephone: EUSton 5578 


= 
E'oamite Ltd and at Plymouth, Devon 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERS a (Member of the Tecalemit group of Companies) 
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LEGAL NOTES 





Forms of Fraudulent 
Conversion 


By GERALD R. PALING, C.B., C.B.E. 


Questions involving the fraudulent handling of funds 
and property are often complex. But the basic points 
involved should also be known by managements and 
security officers. 


bare aptpone police officers have been known to say 

that a transfer to the fraud side of criminal inves- 

tigation will mean they will have to start using their 

brains! It is true that most fraud cases require lengthy 

and devoted investigation before a charge can be made, 

because fraud in itself is usually a trick carefully 

prepared and thought out. But the law itself can be 

defined with some exactitude and is not unduly diffi- 

cult. First let me give the actual clauses appertaining to 

fraudulent conversion. 

The principal statute dealing with it is the Larceny 

Act, 1916. Section 20 states: Every person who 

(i) being entrusted either solely or jointly with any 
other person with any power of attorney for the 
sale or transfer of any property, fraudulently sells, 
transfers, or otherwise converts the property or 
any part thereof to his own use or benefit, or the 
use or benefit of any person other than the person 
by whom he is so entrusted; or 

(ii) being the director, member or officer of any body 
corporate or public company, fraudulently takes 
or applies for his own use or benefit, or for any 
use Or purposes other than the use or purposes of 
such body corporate or public company, any of 
the property of such body corporate or public 
company; or 

(iv) (a) being entrusted either solely or jointly with any 
other person with any property in order that he 
may retain it in safe custody or apply, pay, or 
deliver, for any purpose or to any person, the 
property or any part thereof or any proceeds 
thereof; or 
(b) having either solely or jointly with any other 
person received any property for or on account of 
any other person; 
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fraudulently converts to his own use or benefit, 
or to the use or benefit of any other person, the 


property 
thereof; 

shati be guilty of a misdemeanour and on con- 
viction thereof liable to imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding seven years. 


Position of Trustee 

Section 21 states: 

Every person who, being a trustee as hereinafter 
defined, of any property for the use or benefit either 
wholly or partially of some other person, or for any 
public or charitable purpose, with intent to defraud 
converts or appropriates the same or any part thereof to 
or for his own use or benefit, or to the use or benefit 
of any person other than such person as aforesaid, or 
for any purpose other than such public or charitable 
purpose as aforesaid, or otherwise disposes of or 
destroys such property or any part thereof, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour and on conviction thereof 
liable to imprisonment for any term not exceeding seven 
years. 

No prosecution can be commenced under this section 
—(a) by any person without the sanction of the 
Attorney-General; (b) by any person who has taken 
civil proceedings against such trustee, without the sanc- 
tion also of the Court or Judge before whom such civil 
proceedings has been had or are pending. 

A trustee is defined in the Act as a trustee on some 
express trust created by some deed, will, or instrument 
in writing, and includes the heir, or personal represen- 
tative, of any such trustee, and any other person upon 
or to whom ihe duty of such trust shall have devolved 
or come, and also an executor and administrator, and 
an Official manager, assignee, liquidator, or other like 
officer acting under any present or future Act relating 
to joint stock companies or bankruptcy. 


Or any part thereof or any proceeds 


Restrictions on Evidence 

There are certain restrictions on evidence that may 
be tendered against a person accused of an offence 
under these sections and which but for these restric- 
tions would otherwise be admissible evidence against 
him. Section 43 (3) states that in respect of any offence 
against sections 20 and 21, a statement or admission 
made by any person in any compulsory examination or 
deposition before any court on the hearing of any 
matter in bankruptcy shall not be admissible in evi- 
dence against that person. This section was obviously 
passed to assist the victim to recover any property of 
his that may have been fraudulently converted, because 
but for this section a bankrupt might have some valid 
reason for failing to disclose the true circumstances sur- 
rounding the disappearance of certain property. 

For no doubt a similar reason, section 43 (2) enacts 
that no person shall be liable to be convicted of any 
offence against sections 20 and 21 upon any evidence 
whatever in respect of any act done by him, if at any 
time previously to his being charged with such offence 
he has first disclosed such an act on oath, in conse- 
quence of any compulsory process of any court of law 
or equity in any action, suit, or proceeding which has 
been bona fide instituted by any person aggrieved. 
When considering what is a compulsory examination in 
bankruptcy it should be noted that a bankrupt’s state- 
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ment of affairs is not within the section and is admis- 
sible as evidence against him (R. v. Pike, 1902), so are 
answers to questions put to him in what is known as a 
preliminary examination in bankruptcy (R. v. Tuttle, 
1929), 


Fraudulent Intent 

In these two sections the words “fraudulent” and 
“ with intent to defraud ” appear and therefore it must 
be proved that the accused had a fraudulent intent. 
This fraudulent intent is proved by the circumstances 
of the case—the fact that the prisoner failed to account 
for the money is some evidence of fraud, but is not 
conclusive evidence, for it may happen that he had had 
his pocket picked. Of course, if he did not give this 
explanation for the missing money until his trial the 
jury may well consider that this story was false. 

What is Embezzlement ? 

The majority of prosecutions for fraudulent conver- 
sion are undoubtedly brought under section 20 (iv) (b) 
charging the prisoner with having received property 
for or on account of another person and fraudulently 
converted it to his own use. Sometimes it is not eas) 
to distinguish between fraudulent conversion and 
embezzlement. Where a servant misappropriates money 
received by him from his master himself for the pur- 
pose of paying it to a third person that is fraudulent 
conversion. It is equally well fraudulent conversion 
where the money misappropriated is constructively in 
the possession of the master, by the hands of any other 
clerk or servant. 

On the other hand, the fraudulent appropriation of 
money which has never been in the master’s Own posses- 
sion, and which the prisoner has received from a fellow 
servant or other person to give to his master, is 
embezzlement. A person may be entrusted with pro- 
perty, Or may receive it for and on account of another 
person within the meaning of the section, notwithstand- 
ing that the property is not delivered to him directly 
by the owner, and that the owner does not know of his 
existence and has no intention of entrusting the pro- 
perty to him. If the prisoner has obtained or assumed 
control of the property of another person in circum- 
stances whereby his receipt becomes a receipt for or on 
account of another person and fraudulently converts it 
or the proceeds, he commits an offence within the 
section. 

Defining Period of Charge 

In 1934 in the case of R. v. Morris the Court of 
Criminal Appeal held that it was not proper for the 
prosecution to charge a general deficiency in cases 
where a general balance was alleged to be due, but for 
some time it has been thought that this proposition 
was stated too widely. In 1952 Mr. Justice Lynskey 
held that this proposition was too wide and, although 
applicable to an ordinary case where it was possible to 
trace and prove the conversion of individual items, it 
did not prevent the prosecution from charging the con- 
version of a general balance of account on a particular 
day between certain fixed dates in a case where the 
individual items could not be traced in detail. 

Apart from this dictum it may well be not incorrect 
to charge a general deficiency where the separate con- 
versions are connected so as to form one continuous 
conversion, and where there is a duty to pay over at 
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stated periods a total of small sums previously received. 
In such cases it would appear that the prisoner may 
be charged with the fraudulent conversion of the total 
on the day on which he should have handed over the 
total, but failed to do so. 

Various Forms of Charge 

Where the prisoner collected debts on commission, 
but failed to account or pay over to the prosecutor the 
sums received by him it was held that he was properly 
convicted. A taxi-cab driver failing to pay over to the 
owner of the cab an agreed percentage of his takings 
and converting it to his own use may be convicted 
under the section. The intent to convert need not be 
formed at the time of the receipt of the money, but 
can be formed at or before the time of conversion. A 
person who has obtained the control of a limited com- 
pany and so become entrusted with property on account 
of another person, and who fraudulently converts the 
property or the proceeds to his own use or to that of 
the company, is guilty of an offence under the section. 
The true test being whether or not the defendant had 
control of the property in circumstances whereby he 
became entrusted. 

Apart from the offences that I have already men- 
tioned there are special offences relating to directors, 
members, or officers of any body corporate or public 
company. Any such official who receives or possesses 
himself of any of the company’s property otherwise 
than in payment of a just debt or demand, and with 
intent to defraud, omits to make or to cause or direct 
to be made a full and true entry thereof in the books 
and accounts of such company commits a misde- 
meanour. Falsifving the books or making false entries 
in them with intent to defraud is also an offence and 
both these offences carry a penalty of imprisonment for 
seven years. 


ANSWERS TO LEGAL QUERIES 
Powers of Private Police 
From Dr. W. W. Mackinlay : 


I was very interested in the article by Mr. Paling on 
private police powers in the Gazette of December, 1958, 
and would be grateful for information on sources on 
which a further study can be made. 





Our Legal Correspondent: 

Considerable material on the rights and powers of 
a private police force can be found in a number of the 
numerous books that have been written on the subject 
of the Police. Halsbury’s Laws of England also contains 
valuable material. Reference can be made as well to 
the reports in Parliament on the formation of the 
Metropolitan Police prior to the passing of the Metro- 
politan Police Act, 1839. 

With regard to the specific question asked I would 
refer Dr. Mackinlay to the various Acts promoted by 
the Railway and Canal Companies during the first half 
of the last century and in particular to the Canal 
(Offences) Act, 1840. He may also care to refer to 
Section 8 of the Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, and 
Section 19 of the County Police Act, 1940. 

I regret that I have made no researches into any 
factors specially applying to Scotland. 
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Attention to Car Thefts 


Corporal Punishment: 


Safety Inspectors: Brainwashing 


A 


WIDE variety of questions on matters of public 
security were put to Ministers last month. 


73 Cars Stolen Every Day 

The Home Secretary was asked on 10th March by 
Mr. F. Harris the average number of cars reported 
stolen daily in the Metropolitan Police area; and the 
average percentage subsequently recovered. 

Mr. R. A. Butler said that in 1959 the daily average 
number of motor vehicles, including motor bicycles, 
whose loss was reported to police in the Metropolitan 
Police District was 72.98. The average percentage re- 
covered was 94.2 per cent. 

Mr. Harris asked whether, in view of the increasing 
danger to road users from the reckless driving of stolen 
cars, Mr. Butler. would introduce legislation to 
strengthen the powers of the courts and the penalties 
which might be imposed. 

Mr. Butler replied that the law of larceny was at 
present under consideration by the Criminal Law Revi- 
sion Committee, and he awaited their report before 
considering any legislation in this field. 

Mr. Harris asked what further action was proposed 
to be taken to reduce these crimes; and whether Mr. 
Butler would make a statement advising the public 
what steps to take to lessen the risk of having their cars 
stolen; he also asked the Home Secretary to consider 
instituting an inquiry, with a view to taking steps to 
reduce the market and outlet for the large number of 
cars stolen daily, thereby minimising the incentive for 
such thefts. 

Mr. Butler replied the Commissioner of Police of 
the Metropolis already took special measures, the 
nature of which it would not be in the public interest 
to disclose, to detect car thieves. He also gave advice to 
car owners, through leaflets, posters, films, and tele- 
vision. Mr. Butler emphasised that the main responsi- 
bility for reducing the occasion of theft lay on owners 
themselves. 

The general problem of car thefts throughout the 
country already received the special attention of chief 
officers of police. 

Legal Aid 

Mr. Butler, in a written answer to Mr. Percival, has 
announced that, after consultation with those con- 
cerned, he had made an Order bringing into force Sec- 
tions 21 to 23 of the Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949, 
on 14th March, 1960. He had also made new sets of 
rules and regulations prescribing scales of payment to 
counsel and solicitors who gave legal aid in criminal 
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cases in the various courts. These would take effect in 
respect of certificates granted. or defences undertaken 
at the request of a judge or chairman of a court, on 
and after 14th March. 


Undetected Murders 


Mr. Butler told Mr. Dudley Smith that the number 
of murders committed in England and Wales in 1959 
in which the murderers still remain undetected was 12. 
The numbers of murders committed in 1956, 1957 and 
1958 which remained unsolved when the Criminal 
Statistics went to press in the summer of the following 
years were, respectively, 11, 17 and 16. 


Disproved Charges 

Asked by Mr. Baird what inquiry was currently being 
conducted into the working of the vice squad of the 
Metropolitan Police in the West End, Mr. Renton, 
Joint Under-Secretary of State, said that allegations of 
corruption against officers of the Metropolitan Police 
in connection with the sale of pornographic literature 
were fully investigated towards the end of last year and 
found to be baseless. During the course of the investi- 
gation, it came to light that one officer, not engaged in 
this particular work, might have been guilty of neglect 
of duty, not involving corruption. This case was now 
the subject of formal disciplinary procedure. 


Corporal Punishment 


Demands for the re-introduction of corporal punish- 
ment for crimes of violence continue to be aired at 
question time in the House of Commons, Sir Thomas 
Moore on 10th March asked the Home Secretary the 
number of crimes of violence against the person known 
to the police during 1949, and the number of similar 
crimes during 1959 

Mr. Vosper, Joint Under-Secretary, said that the 
number of indictable crimes of violence against the 
person known to the police in 1949 was 5,235; the 
provisional figure for 1959 was 13,875. 

Sir T. Moore: Do not these figures convince both my 
right hon. friends that the time has come for some 
more adequate punishment to be given to these people 
who attack innocent pepole? Sir Thomas added that he 
was referring to corporal punishment. 

Mr. Vosper said Sir Thomas would appreciate that 
not since 1861 had all crimes of violence been subject 
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to the penalty of corporal punishment. These figures 
would be available to the Advisory Council on the 
Treatment of Offenders. 

Sir Thomas then asked how many attacks on prison 
warders by prisoners had been recorded in the year 
ended 31st December, 1959; and how many attacks on 
women and children by civilians had been committed 
during the same period. 

Mr. Vosper said there were 213 offences of assault 
by male prisoners against prison officers, of which 30 
amounted to gross personal violence. The statistics of 
crimes of violence against the person known to the 
police did not distinguish the victims by age or sex. 

“Does it not seem quite illogical,” Sir Thomas 
asked, “ that attacks against lusty, male warders should 
be punished by flogging and that similar crimes or 
attacks on innocent women and children should not be 
rewarded by corporal punishment? ” 

Mr. Vosper said that the Cadogan Committee quite 
clearly differentiated between attacks in prisons and 
those outside. In fact, sentences of corporal punish- 
ment for offences in prisons were confirmed in only 
two cases in 1959. 

Mr. Gresham Cooke asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, in view of the urgency 
of coming to a decision on the question of the reintro- 
duction of corporal punishment, he would now state 
whether the Report of the Advisory Council on the 
Treatment of Offenders would be available this session. 

Mr. R. A. Butler said he was anxious to have the 
Report quickly, but the Council must, of course, be 
given time to make a proper study of the problem. 

Mr. Gresham Cooke said it would be very helpful to 
have it before July. The Cadogan Report was 22 years 
old, and it really dealt only with the birching of boys 
of 12 to 14 and did not answer the question which 
constituents were asking — whether summary birching 
should be introduced for boys who committed violent 
crimes at, say, between the ages of 17 and 19? 

Mr. Butler said he hoped those responsible for the 
inquiry would pay attention to these observations. It 
would be very difficult to have the report in a great 
hurry, but the Council was aware that he wanted it as 
soon as it possibly could be produced. 

Police and Traffic 

Asked by Mr. Mapp whether he could give an esti- 
mate of Metropolitan Police costs that, on present prac- 
tice, might be attributable to traffic control operations 
on highways, Mr. Butler said that it was not possible 
to make such an estimate on any realistic basis. About 
10 per cent of the strength of the Metropolitan Police 
were employed whole-time on traffic duties; other beat 
officers gave varying proportions of their time to the 
work of traffic control. 

Safety Inspectors 

New comprehensive safety regulations for civil engi- 
neering are expected to be issued within the next few 
days and the adequacy of the existing inspectorate to 
deal with the increased work involved has been raised 
by several Members. Dr. Stross has asked the Minister 
of Labour whether he could give an estimate of the 
additional work the inspectorate must face as a result 
of the recent Factories Act and the new regulations 
and whether he proposed to increase the number of 
inspectors. 
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Mr. Heath, Minister of Labour, who replied, said 
that additional work arising from new duties was 
taken into account at each stage in the continuous 
review of staff requirements. Meanwhile, recruitment of 
inspectors was proceeding to bring the number in post 
up to the authorised establishment. 

Mr. Prentice said that some years ago this country 
subscribed to an I.L.O. Convention which laid down 
that factory inspectors should visit each factory or 
workplace at least once a year. Was it not a fact that 
we were failing in this respect — indeed, failing to visit 
them, on average, more than once in two years or even 
longer? He suggested that this strengthened the case 
for an increase in the establishment. 

Mr. Heath said he would like to look at the I.L.O. 
Convention before committing himself on that point. 


Brainwashing Techniques 

A controversy on the use of brainwashing techniques 
in the interrogation of prisoners developed last month 
following a report in a Sunday paper of an address to 
the Royal Institution by Professor Alexander Kennedy 
of Edinburgh University. It led to questions in the 
House on various days. 

Mr. Cronin on the 17th asked the Prime Minister 
what use had been made by any Government Depart- 
ment during the last 20 years of the brainwashing 
technique to obtain confessions from prisoners; and Mrs. 
Castle also asked to what extent these techniques had 
been developed by the Government’s security organisa- 
tions. 

The Prime Minister replied that the techniques re- 
ferred to had never been used by any organisation 
responsible to the Government. He further stated, . . . 
“I can make it clear on behalf of the Government of 
this country, of whatever party, and of the whole 
people, that we have not, never did, and never would, 
indulge in practices of this kind.” 

Questions were also asked on the 21st by Mrs. Castle 
who said Professor Kennedy had stated, according to 
the newspaper report, that a technique of brainwashing 
was developed in Britain during the war and was used 
to extract confessions. She asked for a public statement 
from Professor Kennedy on what he did say. 

Mr. Walker-Smith replied: “It is quite clear what 
Professor Kennedy did not say. He did not say that 
these techniques had ever been used in this country.” 


Inflammable Clothing 

Mr. George Craddock asked the President of the 
Board of Trade on 3rd March whether he was aware 
that, of the 1,500 people who died and over 1.000.000 
who were injured by fire every year, over half the 
victims admitted to hospital owed their injuries to the 
wearing of inflammable clothing. 

Mr. J. Rodgers, Parliamentary Secretary, who replied, 
said that while the Minister shared the concern 
expressed over these accidents, more than half the 
domestic casualties could have been avoided by 
adequately guarded fires. The Minister would welcome 
more widespread use of flame resistant materials, but 
had no such powers of compulsion as implied. 

Mr. Craddock said that present legislation was 
ineffective because it did not provide adequate safe- 
guards. There was no possibility of enforcement under 
present legislation. 
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Message 
from Her Majesty 


gee ee the announcement of the birth of a son 
to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke 


of Edinburgh, the Chairman of the Association sent 
the following message to Buckingham Palace: 
“ Fight hundred industrial security officers from all 
parts of the British Isles, members of the Indus- 
trial Police Association, offer to Her Majesty their 
loyal greetings and best wishes for the long life 
and happiness of Herself and the new-born Prince.” 
The following telegram was received from Bucking- 
ham Palace: 
“The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh sincerely 
thank the members of the Industrial Police Asso- 
ciation for their kind message of congratulations 
on the birth of a son to Her Majesty and His 
Royal Highness.” 


LANCASHIRE BRANCH PROGRESS 


The next informal discussion between the Chairman 
and members of the Counci!, and members representing 
the industrial security profession in the North-West. 
will be held on IIth April at Manchester City Police 
Headquarters, where facilities have very kindly been 
provided by the Chief Constable of Manchester, Mr. 
J A. McKay. 

It is hoped that this meeting will prepare the way for 
the holding of a formal meeting in the very near future, 
at which the Branch can be set up and the necessary 
officers and Council elected. 


CASH IN TRANSIT PROTECTION 

As each month’s issue of the Security Gazette appears, 
one is able to read with sickening repetition the increas- 
ing number of reports of attacks made upon vans and 
cars, and upon people engaged in the task of carrying 
money or valuables in the legitimate course of their 
everyday business. Very seldom are the attackers appre- 
hended at or near to the scene of the crime, and this in 
our view is because the cars and vans attacked carry 
no means of immediate communication such as radio- 
telephones, which could be used to alert the police 
within a few seconds of the attack. 
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In November 1959 the Midland Region Branch of 
the Association took the initiative after months of 
negotiations in setting up an Emergency Radio Com- 
munications Service to cover the greater Birmingham 
area. Since its inauguration more than £13,000,000 of 
cash has been transported with safety and confidence 
by the firms who share the service. A recent test in 
which a car was assumed to have been attacked resulted 
in information being transmitted to the police in 23 
seconds, and there was absolutely no doubt that if the 
attack had been a real one, the attackers would have 
been caught either at the scene of the crime or very 
near to it. 

The Council of the Association believes that crimes 
involving the stealing of cash and valuables in transit 
can be substantially reduced, and in fact avoided alto- 
gether, if adequate and effective protective measures 
are taken. The Birmingham Emergency Radio Com- 
munications Service is ready today to receive at least 
30 more subscribers. The more firms who support the 
scheme, the cheaper the scheme becomes to operate 
because the expenses are shared among the partici- 
pants—the Association provides the operation of the 
service absolutely free of all cost. 

What is needed to make this pilot scheme a real 
success and an example for the rest of the country to 
follow is for many more firms to use its service, and 
with this end in view more positive support and 
encouragement from both insurance companies and 
banks would be invaluable. 

There seems to be no limit to the money and the 
effort which is put into trying to solve crimes of this 
nature after they have been committed, and judging by 
the size of the rewards offered by insurance companies 
and others, it would seem that it might be more 
expedient and more effective for them to offer induce- 
ments in the form of premium reductions to firms who 
accept and carry out recognised security precautions 
when handling money. 

Since the Birmingham scheme was introduced the 
Association, with the valuable help of the Engineering 
and Allied Employers’ Association, has done its best 
to bring it to the notice of industrial and commercial 
managements in Birmingham. The Birmingham City 
Polic> have given every assistance and the Press and 
the B.B.C. have helped with news information, but 
unless many more firms can be persuaded to join the 
scheme there is a danger that the object of the exercise 
—to make the City of Birmingham a safe area in which 
to carry money—will be only partially achieved. 


FRAUD SQUAD CHIEF RETIRES 


Detective Chief Inspector Robert Hinson, head of 
the Birmingham City Police Fraud Squad, has just 
retired after 25 years’ service and is taking up a busi- 
ness appointment. Mr. Hinson’s wide experience and 
valuable knowledge of embezzlement, fraud, confidence 
tricks, conspiracy, bribery, corruption, larceny and 
receiving has made him a most valuable member of 
our panel of lecturers at our training courses, and we 
are delighted to know that although he has now left the 
service he will still continue to talk to our students on 
the subject of “Fraud in Industry.” We wish Mr. 
Hinson success and good fortune in his new career. 
continued on page 124 
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One of the many exclusive features in- 
corporated in the Blick Watchman’s Clock 
System is the use of calibrated paper charts. |O 

Synchronised with the visual time drum, 
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escapement movement, they provide printed 
proof of time patrols; when filed in the | 
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they constitute a permanent 
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Industrial Police Association 
News Continued 


APPOINTMENT TO 
COUNCIL 

Mr. Arthur Edwin Chibnall, 
Chief of the Industrial Police Force 
at the General Electric Company 
Ltd., Witton, Birmingham, has 
accepted an invitation to serve as a 
member of the Council of the Mid- 
land Regional Branch of the As- 
sociation. Mr. Chibnall’s support 
and interest in Association affairs 
has been a long and valuable one 
he was a member of the original 
advisory committee of security offi- 
cers whose efforts resulted in the 

formation of the Association. 


OBITUARY 

It is with very deep regret that 
we have to record the death, after 
a short illness, of Mr. Walter Par- 
sons, a member of the Council of 
the Midland Region Branch of the 
Association. Mr. Parsons, who was 
chief of police at the Longbridge 
works of the Austin Motor Co. Ltd., 
died in Hayley Green Hospital on 
Monday, 14th March, at the age of 
61 years. 

As this sad news has only just 
been received as we were going to 
press, a further notice will be in- 
cluded in the next issue of the 
Gazette. 

* - * 

All communications to the Indus- 
trial Police Association should be 
addressed as follows: Mr. D. V. 
Young, M.B.E., Chairman, Indus- 
trial Police Association, 20 Wycome 
Road, Hall Green, Birmingham 28. 


Personalia Continued 
Staffordshire Promotions 


In a number of changes made in 
the Staffordshire Force, Chief Inspec- 
tor W. C. Amphlett has been promoted 
to Superintendent of Stafford Division. 
He is succeeded as uniformed Chief 
Inspector by Det. Chief Inspector 
F. C. Housiaux from C.I.D. head- 
quarters. 

Detective Inspector H. Wright of 
Lichfield has been transferred to 
C.I.D. headquarters. He gained the 
Colonial Police Medal for meritorious 
service in Cyprus. 

Trophy Winner 

To Constable J. L. Owens, aged 32, 
goes the distinction of being the first 
winner of the John Ormerod trophy, 
a new award for Wallasey’s best officer 
of the year. He gained it for smart- 
ness in arresting a safe-snatcher. 
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INTELLIGENCE BUREAU 
AT THE YARD 


New Tracking System 

The Metropolitan Police’s cam- 
paign against organised gangs has 
been taken a stage further with the 
creation of a special unit to improve 
liaison between Divisions and also 
between the Yard and neighbouring 
Forces. 

‘t has been given the title of 
“Criminal Intelligence Bureau” 
and will be directed by Det. Supt. 
C. Cudmore, with Det. Inspector P. 
Vibart as second in command. 

The purpose of the Bureau is to 
act as a clearing and evaluation 
centre for information on the activi- 
ties and movements of professional 
major criminals. The information 
will be passed up by Divisions and 
the Flying Squad and will provide a 
basis of study of crimes. The Yard 
will also be in a position to give 
advance information to other Forces 
around London on the movement 
to their areas of suspects or gangs. 
The Bureau’s officers will not under- 
take inquiries themselves. 

This step does not imply, as has 
been suggested in the Press, a sud- 
den recognition that recent major 
crimes are the work of organised 
gangs. But it is hoped that the insti- 
tution of an efficient intelligent net- 
work will improve the chances of 
successful detection and forewarn- 
ing. 





OUR SCIENTIFIC 
BURGLARS 


Reviewing the reaction of modern 
thieves to the steady improvement 
in scientific security systems, Mr. 
Cecil V. Hart of the firm of insur- 
ance loss assessors said last month 
that many thieves looked upon them 
as a challenge to their ability and 
technical knowledge. They would 
not be interested if the only neces- 
sary tool were a jemmy. 

He was addressing a meeting of 
the Insurance Institute of London. 

Mr. Hart pointed out that one 
lock after another became obsolete as 
gangs discovered how to get past 
them. The general standard of burg- 
lary protection by commerial under- 
taking was too low, he thought. 
Few firms had safes weighing more 
than 3 cwt., a weight that two men 
could move. But a comparatively 
poor safe could be made much 








Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertisement Rates : 
4s. per line, 40s. per single column 
inch. Situations Wanted Rate: 2s. 6d. 
per line. 


SITUATION VACANT 
FIREMEN required to assist Chief Fire 
Officer in patrols, maintenance of 
equipment and fire fighting. Training 
and experience in fire prevention and 
fighting essential. Apply: Personnel 
Controller, Bentalls Limited, King- 
ston-upon-Thames. 


SITUATION WANTED 
DETECTIVE INSPECTOR, Wide experi- 
ence, Service and Commercial, would 
undertake security work, administra- 
tive and/or physical, London or S.E. 
England preferred. Available May. 
J. Shaw, 28 Allison Avenue, Gilling- 
ham, Kent. 





more efficient if bolted to the floor 
and set in concrete. 

From the point of view of secur- 
ing valuables at home be considered 
the wall safe to be good. He had 
seen only two cases where wall safes 
had been removed, and on both 
occasions the wall had been pulled 
down to extract the safe. 


TOWN HALL’S WISE 
PRECAUTION 

Efforts by an oxy-acetylene gang 
to burn their way into the inner 
strongroom at East Ham Town Hall 
on 9th March were frustrated. The 
borough treasurer said later: “ We 
had a new inner strongroom door 
fitted four years ago in anticipation 
of something like this.” 


GERMAN CRIME 
INCREASE 

There was an increase of 5.2 per 
cent in crime in West Germany last 
year, the Federal Ministry of the 
Interior stated last month. The 
number of known crimes rose from 
1,090,899 in 1958 to 1,147,680 in 
1959. 


Pay Rise for Radio 

Security Men 
Salary increases ranging up to 
£455 a year and retrospective to 
July, 1957, have been awarded by 
the Civil Service Arbitration Tri- 
bunal to 2,900 radio officers in the 
Intelligence communication organi- 
sations which deal with telephone 

and radio security matters. 
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DRY CHEMICAL 


KERR'S FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


From 2 Ib. to 5,000 Ib. capacity. 





ALL METAL 
DRY CHEMICAL 
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Contractors to Admiralty, Trinity House, 
Industry and Local Authorities, 
Anglia House, HARWICH, Essex. 


Telephone 880 


Full particulars forwarded on request 
JOHN KERR & CO. (M/C) LTD. 
Fire Protection and Safety Engineers 


KIRKBY INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, LIVERPOOL 
Tel: Simonswood 2676. Grams: ‘‘Kerko’’ Liverpool 











April, 1960 ‘ii 





REGENT 2896-8 Established 1947 REGENT 1913-4 


NIGHT SECURITY LIMITED 


NIGHT PROTECTION SPECIALISTS 


DAY & NIGHT SECURITY OFFICERS SUPPLIED 
FOR ANY PURPOSE AT ONE HOUR’S NOTICE 


We specialize in Office and Factory Protection 


Our modern methods of Security have attracted a long list of Leading Industrialists, Banks 


and Insurance Companies under our protection 


THIS SERVICE CAN OPERATE ANYWHERE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND ON THE CONTINENT 


ALL CARS RADIO CONTROLLED 
Inspectors ready to go out to check Security Guards on Assignment 


24-HOUR SERVICE 365 DAYS PER YEAR 
Head Office: 54/56, REGENT STREET, W.1 
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